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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The Mississippi Historical Society has for many years 
been directing and encouraging studies for the purpose 
of locating the place of discovery of the Mississippi River 
by Hernando De Soto. These studies have appeared from 
time to time in the Publications of the Society. The sub- 
ject has been approached from a detached point of view 
for the sole purpose of arriving at a true solution of a 
difficult problem. The studies of this important subject 
have created a new interest in the most remarkable ex- 
ploration in American history. 

The great river which the intrepid explorer discovered 
drains the garden spot of the World, and its use as a 
means of transportation for the Mississippi Valley as an 
outlet for its products to the markets of the World is 
being revived with ever increasing volume. 

This little book entitled A Symposium on the Place of 
Discovery of the Mississippi River by Hernando De Soto 
includes the studies which have been heretofore published 
in the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 
The last study of the series by Charles A. Barton is pub- 
lished for the first time; it is an interesting addition to 
the series and throws more light on the topography of 
the country immediately surrounding the place where De 
Soto first saw the Mississippi River than any other. 


DuNnBAR ROWLAND. 


Department of Archives and History, 
The Capitol, Jackson, Mississippi. 
November 26, 1926. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON THE PLACE OF 
DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 


THE CHRONICLERS OF DE SOTO’S EXPEDITION 
By T. H. Lewis. 


In the early annals of the exploration, conquest, and 
settlement of the territory within the United States none 
are to be found to which so much interest is attached as 
that of the expedition of De Soto through the Gulf States. 
History, tradition, and poetry are indelibly linked with his 
name. Counties and towns have been named after him, 
and even Minnesota, although far removed from the line 
of his march, has attached his name to a lake which is 
located near the source of the Mississippi River. Earthen 
fortifications attributed to the expedition begin at the 
mouth of the Muskingum River at Marietta, O., and as 
they extend to the southward they increase in number until 
nearly all the Gulf States are well represented. Indeed, 
there are so many of them that Soto with 1,000 able- 
bodied men could not have constructed them in a century. 

Tradition and local pride locate his forges in southern 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and many of the States 
further south; innumerable battlefields and camping 
places are to be found throughout the region mentioned; 
relics, numerous and of great variety, are scattered over 
a wide territory never visited by Soto or his men. 
Memphis has a so-called sword blade, which was found 
near the end of the bridge, “which is doubtlessly a De 
Soto relic;” but a thriving town of two dwellings. located 
just south of Wickliffe, Ky., “goes her one better” with 
a gold-hilted sword with Soto’s name engraved thereon. 
Nacogdoches, Texas, has a two-story stone building 
erected by Soto as a protection against the Indians, and a 
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reservoir constructed for the sole purpose of furnishing a 
watering-place for their horses. One county in Alabama 
is credited with the cannon, said by the Inca to have been 
abandoned on the Ocmulgee or Altemaha River, in 
Georgia. South Carolina, Georgia, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas have mines worked by the expedition. Rocks having 
Spanish inscriptions thereon and relating to the Soto ex- 
pedition have been found in Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Indian Territory. The Smithsonian 
Institution is said to have a number of silver objects taken 
from a mound located near the county line to the south- 
ward of New Albany, “and the end [of the Soto relics] is 
not yet.” 

As a matter of fact, few, if any, of the Soto relics have 
ever been found, and it would be almost an impossibility 
to identify them, for the reason that over the region 
visited by him, there are scattered broadcast all the ma- 
terials supplied to the Indians by the Spanish, French, 
and English traders and in addition thereto the Indians 
obtained a vast amount of materials by gift or purchase 
from the early governors of the provinces, the various 
military commanders of those days, and by the destruc- 
tion of various settlements and forts. 

Next to the expedition itself, interest centers in the indi- 
viduals who were participants therein and in those who 
have given us some account of the events which trans- 
pired during the four years of their journey through 
Florida. There are recorded names of persons whose 
history one would like to follow through life, especially 
after their arrival in Mexico. Occasionally a name ap- 
pears in or is connected with some event that transpired 
within twenty-five years after the termination of the ex- 
pedition, which brings to memory some one of these char- 
acters, but one can only speculate as to whether or not 
it is the same person. The history of the principal actor, 
De Soto, has been fairly well recorded, but of the others 
who wrote regarding that now famous enterprise but 
little or nothing is known. That of Moscoso, who as- 
sumed command after De Soto’s death, is lost in oblivion, 
although he has been credited with writing the narrative 
which furnished the materials for the paintings in the 
cabinet of Philip I. But little is known regarding the 
writers of the three narratives Elvas, Biedma, and Ranjel. 
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Probably the life of the Inca, aside from his literary work, 
was uneventful, and, while fairly well known, his history 
is interesting only in a general way. 


THE GENTLEMAN OF ELVAS. 


The narrative of the Gentleman of Elvas was first pub- 
lished at Elvora in 1557, and was reprinted at Lisbon, in 
1844, by the Royal Academy. The first French edition ap- 
peared in 1685, and an English translation from this edi- 
tion was published in 1686. The first English version, by 
Hakluyt, appeared in 1609, and a reprint in 1611. A re- 
print from the latter, edited by William B. Rye, was pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society. Another English version 
was printed at London in 1666. It is included in Force’s 
Tracts, Volume IV., 1846, French’s Collections of Louisi- 
ana, part 2, and an abridged edition by Purchas appears 
in Pilgrims. An edition was published in Rotterdam in 
1658, and Vander Aa published an edition at Lyden in 
1706. Other editions appeared in 1665, ’67, ’81, and 1716. 
The translation by Buckingham Smith, which was pub- 
lished by the Bradford Club in 1866, under the title of 
Career of Hernando De Soto in the Conquest of Florida, 
is the latest and most authentic translation. 

The Gentleman of Elvas is supposed to have been AI- 
varo Fernandez, at least this inference may be drawn 
from the wording of the narrative, but on the condition 
that his name appear in the list of those who started from 
Elvas. His narrative was written after his return from 
the expedition and is evidently not based upon a diary or 
even field notes, but seemingly was drawn entirely from 
memory. His descriptions are somewhat vague, the locali- 
_ ties indefinite, distances rather mixed, and there are some 
palpable errors. The lengthy addresses of the caciques 
belong to romance rather than to history, at least they are 
open to the grave suspicion that they were manufactured 
for the occasion. Nevertheless, when the narrative is 
considered as a whole, it is decidedly the best full account 
that has been handed down to us. 

Elvas, unlike Ranjel, does not put himself forward, but 
was so modest that only once does he refer to himself 
while on the march through Florida, and that was on the 
occasion of the death of some relatives while at Aminoya. 
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Seemingly he did not take an active part at the front or in 
the advances, but was always with the main army. 


GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA. 


Perhaps the most interesting character whose name is 
linked with the history of the expedition was Garcilasso 
de la Vega. He was born of a very noble family at Cuzco, 
Peru, in 1540, and received his education at that place. 
His father, Garcilasso de la Vega, was born of noble 
parentage, in the city of Badajos, in Estremadura, Spain. 
Leaving Spain, he went to Guatemala and from thence 
to Peru, arriving there in 1534. About 1554 he was ap- 
pointed corregidor and governor of Cuzco. The Inca’s 
mother, who was baptized under the name of Isabella, 
was a nusca or Inca princess, being the daughter of 
Tupac, a younger brother of the great Inca Huayna 
Hualpa Capac. 

While yet in his teens, the Inca seems to have been an 
actor in several of the petty revolutions which blighted 
Peru in those days. In 1560, being then about twenty 
years of age, he went to Spain, and, continuing his mili- 
tary career, served under the banner of Don Juan of 
Austria. Being unable to rise to a position above that of 
captaincy, and becoming disgusted thereat, he retired 
from the army and settled at Cordova. He now turned 
his attention to literary pursuits, adopting the name of 
Inca, calling himself Garcilasso Inca de la Vega. He died 
in 1616, being then about seventy-six years of age, and 
was buried at Cordova. 

Of all his writings, those which most interest the people 
of the United States, and more particularly those residing 
in the Gulf States, are his History of Adelantado Her- 
nando de Soto, which was published in a quarto volume 
at Lisbon in 1605. Pierre Richelet translated and pub- 
lished it in French in 1670, and the second French edition 
was printed in 1711. An amended Spanish edition by 
Barcia was published in Madrid in 1723, and this version 
was reprinted in Spanish in 1803. A German edition, by 
H. L. Meier, was published at Zelle in 1753. The only 
English version, The History of Hernando de Soto and 
Florida, by Bernard Shipp, was published at Philadelphia 
in 1881, and is translated from the Richelet version of 
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1670. Shipp’s version is almost correct, there being but a 
little difference between it and the original as published 
by the Inca. 

The Inca finished writing his history of Soto and Flor- 
ida in 1591. According to his statements the sources of 
information were based upon the oral statements of a 
noble Spaniard who accompanied Soto as a volunteer, 
and upon the written but illiterate reports of two common 
soldiers of Soto’s army, Alonzo de Carmona, of Priego, 
and Juan Coles, of Zabra. These were not his only 
sources, however, if the wording of the text is followed 
closely, but his principal ones. It has been asserted by 
some writers that he drew his information from Biedma 
and Elvas, and Sparks, in his American Biography, inti- 
mates that Elvas was the Inca’s only written source. The 
Inca may have had access to Biedma’s report, which was 
made some forty-seven years before he finished his Flor- 
ida, and it is possible that it is one of the illiterate reports 
to which he refers. The Elvas narrative appeared in 
print thirty-four years previously, and the Ranjel narra- 
tive was also attainable. 

The Florida of the Inca is a typical work, representing 
that class of romances which are based upon historical 
facts, and it should be so classified. Comparatively 
speaking, it contains but little information that is help- 
ful to the ethnologist or to one who is interested in his- 
torical research, and the geographer and topographer 
fare only a little better. But as an historical romance it 
is par excellence and easily outranks in interest, vivid- 
ness, flowery language and in general detail all such 
works. Unfortunately, what there is of value is marred 
by the duplications of descriptions and misplacing of 
towns, provinces, and events. Perhaps the worst feature 
is the entire want of that portion of Soto’s route between 
Autiamque and Nilco, and the substitution therefor, in 
part, of a portion of the route followed by Moscoso on his 
outward trip. 

As to the sources from which he drew his information, 
in all probability he never saw the Ranjel narrative, but 
there are certain incidents and paragraphs which point 
very strongly to the Elvas narrative. There are some 
elements to be found in his account which make it a 
strong probability that the Biedma narrative was also 
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drawn upon for material. Aside from these, however, 
he doubtlessly had other sources, for the expedition of 
the “Thirty Lancers” to Hirriga and their return to Apa- 
lache could only have been given by one who participated 
in that memorable event. 


Luys HERNANDEZ DE BIEDMA. 


Luys Hernandez de Biedma, Factor of the expedition 
under command of De Soto, after arriving at Mexico, 
wrote a narrative which was presented to the King and 
the Council of the Indies in 1544. This narrative was 
first published in a French version by Ternox in 1841, and 
an English version from the French was translated by 
William B. Rye and published by the Hakluyt Society. 
The first English translation was by B. F. French, and 
was published in the Historical Collections of Louisiana, 
part 2, 1850. Under the title of Relation of the Conquest 
of Florida, Buckingham Smith translated it from the orig- 
inal Spanish, and it was published by the Bradford Club 
in 1866. 

Biedma, like Ranjel, was an eyewitness, and was like- 
wise apparently always at the front with the cavalry. Al- 
though his narrative is but a brief one, it contains many 
important statements, which, when taken in connection 
with the other narratives, materially aid in locating the 
route pursued by the expedition; and this is especially 
true regarding that portion lying to the westward of the 
Mississippi river. When leaving the country, Biedma 
and Anasco were the captains in command of the second 
caravel. 

Some years after his arrival in Mexico, when the De 
Luna expedition was being arranged for, a call was made 
for all persons who had previously been in Florida, 
Among those who responded to the call were four cap- 
tains who had been with Soto; and, although the account 
does not specifically name them, one of the captains 
placed in command of a company was named Biedma, 
and it may safely be assumed that this was Captain 
Biedma of Soto’s time. 
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Roprico RANJEL. 


Rodrigo Ranjel, who was the private secretary of De 
Soto, was the only one of the expedition, so far as is now 
known, who kept a diary while on the march. After 
reaching Mexico, he wrote an official report based upon it 
and transmitted it to the Spanish government. Neither 
the diary nor the original report has been handed down 
to us, but it is supposed that Oviedo destroyed the latter, 
as was done with other narratives and accounts which 
he used in the make-up of his history. Ranjel’s narrative 
remained unpublished in that part of Oviedo’s: history 
until Amador de los Rios published his edition in 1851. 
Apparently Oviedo gives the first part of the narrative as 
it was written, but the latter part is evidently abbreviated, 
and several chapters are missing. These chapters gave 
the history of the expedition from Autiamque to Gua- 
choya, the death of Soto, Moscoso’s trip into Texas, the 
return trip to Aminoya, and the voyage thence to Mexico. 

Aside from the events connected with the expedition, 
little is known regarding Ranjel’s history. Seemingly 
he was always in the advance with Soto, and took a prom- 
inent part in battles fought with the native tribes. He 
must have been one of those who were detailed to guard 
the camp on March 4th, 1541, when Chicaca was burned 
by the Indians, for otherwise he could not have preserved 
his diary. His narrative, so far as it covers the route, is the 
most valuable account we have, for it gives the correct 
order of the tribes and towns; and the dates on which they 
were visited, as far as given, are also correct. His ac- 
count of the bay in which the landing was made estab- 
lishes the fact that it was shallow and could not have 
been Tampa Bay, and in this regard is corroborated by 
Soto’s letter and the Elvas narrative. The orthography of 
the Indian names as given by him is apparently correct. 
It may be here stated that, seemingly, ethnological writers 
depend too much upon the Spanish pronunciation of 
letters, thus twisting them so that there is no semblance 
of the originals left, and giving them a wrong definition, 
or none at all; but if Ranjel is followed, these errors can- 


1Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdez was born in Madrid in 
1578, and died in Valladolid in 1625. 
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not be made. Taken as a whole, the Ranjel narrative is 
a real gem to the investigator. 


THE SPANISH Map. 


Of the minor documents, the Spanish map, a copy of 
which will be found facing page 439, in Volume VI. of 
the Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society is 
one of the most important of the minor documents. The 
author, Henry Harrisee, who first published it in his 
Discovery of North America, surmises that it may have 
been the map mentioned by Herrera as having been given 
him by Antonio Boto. 

This map is a valuable acquisition to the information 
bearing upon the expedition, for it is practically almost 
a complete history in itself. On the one hand, it shows 
how little was known of the Gulf coast and its interior 
connections, and, on the other, it supplies the best infor- 
mation of that day regarding the towns and rivers of the 
interior. The upper portions of the Tennessee, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Tombigbee, White, and Red Rivers are fairly 
well laid down, and the island region between the St. 
Francis and the Mississippi Rivers is also shown. The 
Tombigbee River is made to flow directly into the Gulf, 
while that portion of the Mississippi above Quigudta is 
attached to the Mobile River. Apparently they had a 
knowledge of the Pearl River, for it is properly laid down 
and is named Caxo River. But special interest is at- 
tached to the relative positions of the towns as laid down, 
and their names, there being fourteen additional ones, 
which are not mentioned in any other document of that 
day. 

HERRERA. 


By closely comparing the account published by Her- 
rera’ with that of the Inca, it will be readily seen that the 
former is drawn from the latter account. By substitut- 
ing the Indian names used by the Inca, the two accounts 
are practically the same. True, there are some differ- 
ences between them, but the apparent additional informa- 
tion, which really amounts to nothing, may be attributed 


Herrera y Tordesillas was born in 1549 and died in 1625. His 
history was published in 1601-1615. 
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to Herrera’s blunders, probably caused by loose or hasty 
writing. Some commentators have laid special stress 
upon the orthography of the Indian names as showing 
that he obtained the information from some book or 
document that has not been preserved, but this is en- 
tirely erroneous, for he, like Rafinesque in theAnnals of 
Kentucky, used his own style of orthography. 


HERNANDO DE Soro.? 


De Soto’s letter to the justice and magistrates in San- 
tiago de Cuba, dated July 9th, 1539, is another minor 
document. A full translation is published in the Career 
of Hernando de Soto by Buckingham Smith. Its impor- 
tance is shown by the fact that it corroborates the state- 
ments of Elvas and Ranjel regarding the shallowness of 
the bay in which they landed. 

The Inca states that Soto sent Arius to Havana from 
Espiritu Santo Bay (Charlotte Harbor) to inform his 
wife, Donna Isabella, of the details of the discovery as 
far as Apalache. It is possible that this information was 
conveyed in writing, but if so, the document is not now 
known. 

ALONZO VAZQUEZ. 


A translation of the Memorial of Alonzo Vazquez (one 
of Soto’s captains) to the King of Spain, dated June 12th, 
1560, together with the testimony of four witnesses who 
had been with the expedition in Florida, is to be found in 
Smith’s Career of Hernando de Soto. The names of these 
witnesses were Dona Ysabel de Soto, Ana Mendez, Juan 
Botello and Gongalo Vazquez. This document simply 
-verifies the fact that certain battles were fought by Soto 
and his men. 

Minor NOTEs. 


Buckingham Smith mentions “An account, composed 
by a captain who remained in America,—for which pic- 
tures in colours were in the cabinet of Philip H’—and 


2De Soto was born at Xeréz, in the Province of Estremadura. 
On his arrival in Central America, he became one of the first set- 
tlers of Leon, Nicaragua, was connected with the subjugation and 
settlement of Central America, and participated in the conquest 
of Peru, being one of Pizarro’s chief lieutenants. 
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surmises that it was the source from which Herrera drew 
his information, but this is improbable. 

A newspaper article states that there is a manuscript 
in the Archives of Santiago de Cuba entitled: “1539. Re- 
lation of the Success of Captain [Hernando de] Soto in 
Florida.” 

A similar manuscript, with the same date and nearly 
the same title, is mentioned by Henry Harrisee in his 
Discovery of North America as being among the Munoz 
manuscripts. 

According to Ruben’s [sea|Navigator (1834), another 
Soto manuscript is preserved in the Archives.of Havana, 
the title being: “Narrative of the Discovery and Con- 
quest of Isle Florida by Hernandus de Souto, 1539.” 

This date, 1539, being repeatedly used, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the documents were written in that 
year, but probably has reference to it as being the one 
in which the expedition started on its journey through 
the Land of Florida. 
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ROUTE OF DE SOTO’S EXPEDITION FROM TALIE- 
PACANA TO HUHASENE. 


By T. H. Lewis. 


Prefatory Notes—While there have been many laudable 
attempts to follow the wandering route of De Soto’s army, 
little has been accomplished by reason of the general 
tendency to adhere to the account written by Garcilasso 
de la Vega, “the Inca,” who compiled from informa- 
tion given by three separate members of the army. In 
order to ascertain the facts in his works, all the over- 
drawn, flowery and fanciful portions must be entirely 
eliminated, after which, by comparing with the three 
narratives, there will be found a residue consisting, in 
part, of misplaced towns, provinces and events, together 
with occasional duplications of descriptions. Therefore, 
only such portions as conform to, or do not conflict with, 
the naratives should be taken into consideration. The 
abridged journal of Ranjel, De Soto’s private secretary, 
should be accepted as the standard, especially as to dates 
and the order in which the towns and provinces are 
named. In connection therewith, the narrative of the 
“Gentleman of Elvas” should receive full consideration, 
though it evidently is not based upon a diary or even 
field-notes. It contains some palpable errors, and the long- 
winded addresses are open to the grave suspicion that 
they were manufactured for the occasion. But, taken as 
a whole, it is decidedly the best full account we have. 
The narrative of Biedma, although written after his re- 
turn to Mexico, supplies some additional information, and 
is therefore valuable auxiliary evidence. The account 
published in Herrera’s history is only that of the Inca 
reclothed, and the differences between them, caused by 
the additions and apparent blunders, are but misleading 
and therefore not worth considering. 


In relation to the real value of the Soto narratives, the 
late John G,. Shea, in a letter dated May 18th, 1891, says: 
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“T really do not think Herrera essential. The real ocular wit- 
nesses are th Fidalgo of Elvas and Biedma. Next comes Garcilasso 
de la Vega’s unknown authority as dressed up by himself, and 
therefore less authentic. Documents bearing on the expedition 
come in to help. ... Buckingham Smith translated the nar- 
rative of the Gentleman of Elvas and Biedma and published 
his version with some documents in a volume of the Bradford 
Club, N. Y. Here, in my judgment, you have all that is evidence of 
the first class. . . . Soto had priests and friars with him, but in all 
the books relating to religious orders in America (and I have 
handled a host) I have never found any information regarding 
any Franciscan, Dominican or other who was with Soto. I have 
looked diligently and found some things in unexpected places. 
. . . But of any friar of any order who suffered and died on Soto’s 
crazy march, I have never found a trace.” 


The Spanish map, a copy of which acompanies this 
paper, is taken from “The Discovery of North America,” 
by Henry Harrisee. It belongs to the Archives of the 
Indies and is doubtlessly an original map of the route fol- 
lowed by De Soto and his men. It was compiled after the 
arrival of the survivors in Mexico in 1543, and previous 
to the expedition of Tristan de Luna in 1559. A compari- 
son of the map names shows that some of them are com- 
mon to all the narratives; fourteen do not appear in any of 
them, four are mentioned only by Elvas, two by Ranjel, 
two by the Inca, and several others may be identified as 
representing certain other names. 

The Spaniards saw only three points on the coast that 
connected it with the interior, viz., the landing place at 
Charlotte Harbor, Bay Ocklockonee, which they visited 
from Apalache, and the mouth of the Mississippi. It is 
therefore plainly evident that the interior rivers along 
which they traveled, or which their line of march inter- 
sected, were merely “hitched on” to the then partially 
‘known gulf coast. It will be noted that Capalac is the 
only name found along the route between Bahia Honda 
and Cofaque. This name is intended for that of the 
cacique Capafy, of the province of Apalache, whose cap- 
ture and miraculous escape are so graphically described 
by the Inca. 

After the battle of Mauilla, the army rested there until 
Sunday, November 14th, when they again took up their 
march in a northerly (?) direction, and some time during 
the following Wednesday arrived at a very good river, 
presumably some small stream flowing to the westward. 
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On Thursday, the 18th, after having passed over many bad 
roads and swamps, they came to Taliepacana,* which, 
according to Elva, was in the province of Pafallaya.? The 
following Sunday, Vasco Gonzalas discovered another 
town, called Moculixa,’ located half a league distant on a 
large river. They now made a pirogue, and on the 29th 
crossed the river at that place, and, after a short fight, 
forced the Indians to retire. During the rest of that and 
the following day, they marched up along the river, taking 
the pirogue with them, and arrived at a town called Ca- 
busto.* Here they recrossed to the east bank, using the pir- 
ogue and some canoes which they found there, and lodged 
in another town further up the river, whose lord was called 
Apafalaya. This place, Moculixa, and Taliepacana, were 
on the east side of the river, and, as “this bank of the 
river was called Apafalaya,” they were in the province 
of Pafallaya. The town of Cabusto, located on the west 


*The name, Moculixa, if the x is to be pronounced as k, 
then we have a very common personal name among the Choctaws. 
“Moshulika” or ‘‘Mosholika,” or ‘““Musholika,”’ 0 and u being inter- 
changeable. The word means, the one who is resolute, who is 
determined. It has lost its initial syllable in rapidity of speech, 
Amoshuli, resolute, determined, and the definite particle “ka,” suf- 
fixed, which adds a kind of personality to the term. This word, 
amoshuli, occurs as part of the compound in the name of the 
noted Choctaw chief Moshulitubbee (Amoshulitvbi).—Mr. H. S. 
Halbert. 

27In Ranjel’s narrative the name of this place is written: 
“Taliepacana,” which is evidently “Tyli apakna,” literally trans- 
lated, Rocks plenty: Tvli, rock, stone; apakna, plenty, numerous. 
Taliepataua in Choctaw “Tvlipatafa,” literally translated, Rock its 
cleft, or Rock its opening, can be applied to any deep, rocky gorge 
or branch the sides and bottom of which are composed of rock or 
stone. If we may assume that in the Elvas narrative the u in 
“Taliepatua” is a misprint originally for n, making the word 
“Taliepatana,” then practically we can harmonize the name as 
written by the two writers; for there is a tendency in some Indian 
languages, in some cases, to use k and t interchangeably. For 
example, a Choctaw, in making use of the word signifying “to 
know,” can say either “ithana”’ or “ikhana.”—Mr. H. S. Halbert. 

* Adair, in his history of the American Indians, says that the 
Choctaws were sometimes called “Pasfallaya,”’ long hair. This 
statement of Adair leads to the belief that “Pafalaya” may be worn 
down from “Pashi falaia.”—Mr. H. S. Halbert, in Transactions of 
the Alabama Historical Society. 

“The writer is strongly of the opinion that this was a Chickasaw 
town. In the Chickasaw dialect “ishto,” great, corresponds to the 
Choctaw, “chito.” “Oka ishto,” great water, in imperfect Spanish 
articulation could be “Okabushto,” or “Kabushto,” b having the 
force of v or w.—Mr. H. S. Halbert, in Transactions of the Alabama 
Historical Society. 
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side of the river, was apparently in some other province. 
The large river was the Tombigbee, and evidently the 
pirogue was taken up the river for the express purpose 
of making the second crossing, the two crossings having 
been made in order to avoid either the Black Warrior 
or Sipsey River,—possibly the latter. 

On December 9th, they left this river and settlement, 
and on the 14th arrived at the river Chicaca, having 
traveled six days over many bad roads, swamps and 
rivers. This location was on the east side of the Tom- 
bigbee, and probably in the northern part of Monroe 
county. A pirogue was made, and Gallegos, with 30 cav- 
alry, was sent up the river to look for a crossing. They 
crossed the river on Thursday, the 16th, and De Soto, 
with some cavalry, went ahead, arriving at the town of 
Chicaga® late in the night. The army did not arrive at 
the town until the evening of the second day, and Gal- 
legos, with his 30 horsemen, did not reach there until 
Sunday, the 21st. Chicaga was a town of 200 fires and 
was situated on a hill extending north and south, which 
was watered by many little brooks. It was located about 
one mile northwest of Redland, on the S. 1% of the 
S. W. \% of section 21, and the N. % of the N. W. % of 
section 28, town 11, range 3, E., in Pontotoc county.® 

On Monday, January 3rd, 1541, the civil chief of Chi- 
caca having given them guides and interpreters, an expe- 
dition was sent to Caluca,’ a much renounced province in 
this region. It was fertile and had more than 90 towns, 
not subject to any one, and the people were ferocious and 
very warlike. This province was probably located in the 
northeastern part of Mississippi, in the region extending 
from the vicinity of Baldwyn, Prentiss County, to the Ten- 
- nessee River, in Tishomingo County, and thence along the 
river. It must have been this point on the Tennessee 
where they learned of its connection with the Mississippi. 

Later on De Soto, with some cavalry and infantry, 


*In a petition to the King, dated June 12th, 1560, Alonzo Vaz- 
quez, one of Soto’s captains, spells this name, Chicazuela. 

® For a full description of the Chickasaw camps, see the National 
Magazine, November, 1891. j ; 

T™Biedma and Elvas apply this name to a province near Pacaha. 
Mr. Halbert says: Calusa is “Oka lusa,” which means Black water; 
Oka, water, lusa, black. 
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went to make war on the province of Sacchuma,° which 
was located on the lower Tallahatchie River, and the town 
that was burned by the Indians was probably in Talla- 
hatchie County. On his return, Miculasa,® the cacique 
of that province, sued for peace. At the same time an- 
other ambassador, Alamamu, a chief of Talapatica,” 
visited Soto. It having been decided to continue their 
explorations, the cacique was asked to let them have 
bearers and guides by March 4th, but, instead of so doing, 
the Indians fiercely attacked them at four o’clock on that 
morning and burned the town. At the burning of Mau- 
illa, the Spaniards lost all of their baggage, and here 
they lost everything not previously destroyed. Regarding 
this fire Elvas says “If by good luck, any one had been 
able to save a garment until then, it was there destroyed.” 
They now moved to Chicacilla, located on a savanna, 
one league to the northward, set up forges in great haste, 
and manufactured lances, saddles and targets. On Tues- 
day, the 15th, the Indians again attacked them, but were 
easily routed. Chicacilla was probably located on the 
southeast quarter of section 5, town 11, range 3, east,— 
about three and one-half miles north of Chicaga. 

On Tuesday, April 26th, they left Chicacilla and slept 
at Alabamo.** On Thursday they came to another sa- 


*Chocchuma, spelled in various ways. This tribal name sig- 
nifies Red Crawfish; in correct Choctaw orthography, “Shackchi 
homma,” Shakchi, crawfish, homma, red.—Mr. H. S. Halbert. 

° Elvas gives this name as Niculasa, and on the map it is Riculaz. 

“The Spanish interpreters were Indians selected from other 
tribes to the eastward and accordingly the orthography of this 
name may be looked for in that direction. Chief is miko in 
Muskogee and mingo in Chickasaw and Choctaw. In the latter 
languages o and u are interchangeable; therefore we have ‘Miko- 
lasa,’ ‘Mingo lasa,’ or ‘Mingo lusa,’ Black chief.’”—Mr. H. S. Halbert. 

“If c in Talapatica is equivalent to k, then the name may be 
worn down from “Tyli hopatka,”’ wide rocks, or broad rocks. 
“Hopatka,” wide, is plural, making tvli plural. “Tvli Hopatki,” in 
rapidity of speech, “Tvlapatka,” which is very near the Spanish 
Talapatica.—Mr. H. S. Halbert. 

* This was the name of a chief and a town (known otherwise 
as Taliepatica) located one day’s journey to the northward of 
Chicacilla, and had_no connection with the tribe by that name, 
then located upon the upper Alabama River. 

“According to the views of the writer, the name is Choctaw, 
composed of two words, ‘alba,’ vegetation, and amo, to gather: 
united together, make the compound word, ‘Alba amo,’ ‘Albamo,’ 
which means the ones who gather vegetation, or vegetation 
gatherers, t. e., clearers of soil for agricultural purposes. Alabama 
is the archaic and no doubt correct form.”—Mr. H. S. Halbert, in 
Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society. 
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vanna, where the Indians had constructed a very strong 
fort of palisades, which was located on the bank of a 
small river, near a ford. The Spaniards stormed it and 
drove the Indians out and across the river. This fort 
and ford were on the Tallahatchie River, and probably 
at or near New Albany, in Union County. Rocky Ford, 
located on section 17, town 7, range 1, east, some 15 miles 
below New Albany, is the last point down the river at 
which a crossing can be made by fording, but the topog- 
raphy makes it an improbable point. On Saturday, April 
30th, the army left this inclosed place, turning to the 
westward. According to Elvas, the country they were 
now passing through was a wilderness of thick forests, 
having many marshy places that were fordable, and some 
basins and lakes (sluggish streams) that were not. In 
another place, he says: “The land is low, abounding in 
lakes.” Ranjel?? says they passed over bad roads leading 
through woods and swamps. This part of the route lay 
wholly within the State of Mississippi, for, had it been 
towards Memphis, they would have passed through a 
hilly region instead of one of swamps. While the route 
by way of Sacchuma would have been practically of the 
same general character, they were prevented from taking 
it by reason of the hostility of the Indians, for then they 
would have had both tribes to contend with. 

At noon on Sunday, May 8th, they arrived at the first 
town of Quizquiz,!® and carried it by sudden assault. 
A league distant was the second town, and at the end of 
another league they came to the third town, “where they 
saw the great river.” On Saturday, May 21st, they moved 
to a meadow lying between the river and a little town,— 
the fourth one. Elvas says there was a river a crossbow- 


“For an abridged translation, giving the ethnology, topography 
and itinerary of his narrative, see the American Antiquarian, 
Vols. XXII and XXIII. 

* Quizquiz may be somewhat corrupted from “Koi ishkish,” 
which in ordinary conversation would be worn down into “Koish- 
kish,” Koi, oi not a diphthong, means panther, and frequently 
occurs in the Choctaw names of towns and rivers. It is not a very 
romantic or dignified name for a town, for it means Panther’s 
rump. 

Adar in his history of the American Indians, states that the 
Chickasaws called a German “Kish Kish Tarakshe.” As the latter 
part of the name is not correct, it may be assumed that the first 
part is also incorrect. The nickname was probably “Koishkish 
talakchi, Tied panther’s rump.”’—Mnr. H. S. HALBERT. 
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shot from the first town, and that they moved to an- 
other one (Ranjel’s third town), a half league from the 
river, and from there to a plain near the river. The cross- 
ing was made either at Council Bend or Walnut Bend, 
in Tunica County, in a straight line some 25 to 38 miles 
below Memphis. Delisle (1718) seems to have been the 
first geographer to attempt to map the route, and he 
places the crossing at “Pointe d’Oziers” (Willow Point) ; 
but the place cannot be identified. D’Anville (1755) 
shows “Pointe d’Oziers,” plainly enough, as being about 
halfway between the mouths of the St. Francis and White 
rivers; but this is too far down. The Chiaves map of 1598 
(Ortelius’ edition) and the Sanson map of 1656, the in- 
formation on both of which is taken from the Elvas nar- 
rative, the Leide map (1700) having the names from Elvas 
and the Inca intermixed, and other maps of a similar 
character, are not taken into consideration. 

The Memphis theory of the location of Quisquis and the 
crossing, which is based upon the Inca’s account, is unten- 
able, and a fair analysis or review of his statements will 
show that neither the town nor the crossing was located 
at that point. He says: “They arrived in sight of a town 
called Chisca,** which stood near the great river,” which 
he calls the Chucagua; that “many Indians gathered here 
[on the mound] and others in a very fine wood which lay 
between the town and the great river;” and that “because 
of the many streams around there they could not use 
their horses.” It will readily be seen that this description 
does not apply fo the Fort Pickering mound. Ranjel gives 
the distance between the first and the third towns as being 
two leagues (over five miles) ; Elvas says that they moved 
to another (the third) town, gives the distance between 
it and the river as being a half league, and the Inca fills 
in this space with “a very fine wood.” Biedma says the 
town was near the banks of the Espiritu Santo, which 
statement refers to the third town. If commentators are 
right, and the town was located at the Fort Pickering 
mound, they should follow the authority (the Inca) for 
“four little days’ journey of three leagues each, up the 
river,” which would make the crossing about 31 miles 


“Chitasa on the map. Chisca was the name of a provi 
>map. C a We province, the 
first town of which was located in the mountains, three days’ 
journey to the northward of Coste on the Tennessee River. 
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above the mound. The reason given by the Inca for this 
journey of 12 leagues was the dense woods, together with 
the high, steep banks of the ravines leading to the river 
and evidently the river banks also), “so that one could 
neither go up nor down them.” It is a well known fact 
that, wherever the channel of the lower Mississippi River 
strikes the edge of the flood plain, it is continually cutting 
away the bank, so that it is perpendicular or nearly so. 
Therefore this part of his description is applicable to all 
such places. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
none of the narratives mention this journey. 

On Saturday, June 18th, the army crossed the river 
in four large pirogues, and after marching a league and 
a half up the river came to the first town (Mala) in the 
province of Aquixo, and on the following day arrived 
at the town of Aquixo. On Tuesday they resumed their 
march, and on Wednesday they passed over the worst 
road of swamps and water that they had seen in all 
Florida. At the beginning of the swamps they crossed a 
small river, which was Fifteen Mile Bayou, and the cross- 
ing place was probably near the southeast corner of St. 
Francis County, Ark. In drawing conclusions regarding 
the route immediately to the west of the Mississippi, it 
should be remembered that the topography of this section 
was changed to a greater or less degree by the New 
Madrid earthquakes of 1811-12. Early writers state that 
hills disappeared and lakes took their places and that 
lakes and streams became dry land, while new ones were 
formed. Apparently the whole region from above New 
Madrid, Mo., to the south line of Arkansas, was lowered 
several feet. 

Having crossed the swamps, the next day they entered 
' the land of Quarqui, passed many towns, and on Friday 
arrived at the town of the lord of Casqui,’? which was 
probably located near the mouth of Tyronza River, and 
here they placed a cross on a large mound. Sunday, June 
26th, they left Casqui, and the next day crossed a swamp, 
which, according to Elvas, had a current. This was the 
Tyronza River. On Wednesday, the 29th, they arrived at 


* In 1673, Father Dablon visited a Michigamea village located in 
this region, and, as they were of the Kaskaskia family, this name 
may be Kaskia. 
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Pacaha,’* which was near a pond (great lake of Elvas) 
that was connected with the Mississippi by a canal. This 
place was probably located in the vicinity of Osceola, in 
Mississippi County, but not further northward. The canal 
was one of the nearly straight and narrow bayous of this 
region, and the banks being higher than the land further 
back (like roadways), caused by the overflowing waters, 
gave it the appearance of being artificial. 

On Friday, July 29th, the army left Pacaha, slept at 
Casqui Saturday night, and on Monday, August Ist, ar- 
rived at a town which stood near the river Casqui (St. 
Francis), a branch which flowed into the river Pacaha 
(Mississippi), which, according to Ranjel, was as great 
as the Guadalquiver River. Having crossed, they marched 
down along the river, and on Friday arrived at Quiguate, 
which was near the river Casqui, a crossbow shot distant, 
according to Elvas. This was the largest town they had 
seen in Florida, and they afterwards learned from the 
Indians that there was a thick population further down 
along the river. This place was on the west side of the 
St. Francis River, in the northern part of Lee County or the 
southern part of St. Francis County. The largest ancient 
town site in this region is located about four or five miles 
to the eastward of Forest City, in the latter county, but 
this is apparently too far north. According to Elvas, they 
had trouble with the Indians, and, crossing the river frony 
the town, pursued them to a lake which the horses could 
not cross. This lake was east of the St. Francis, and may 
have been Lake Michigami of the French maps, which 
ceased to exist after the New Madrid earthquakes. 

On Friday, August 26th, they left Quiguate, taking a 
northwest course, according to Elvas, and crossed four 
swamps, which were the L’Angule River, Big Creek, 
Bayou de Vue and Cache River. On the following Tuesday 
they came to the river Coligua, which was White River, 
and the location was at a point a few miles below the 
mouth of Little Red River, in Woodruff County. The next 
day they passed two bends of Little Red River, in White 
County, though it is possible that one of these crossings 
may have been on White River, for, not having been to 
the junction, they may have supposed the two rivers to be 


* Pacoa on the map, and now known as Quawpaw. 
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the same. On September 1st they arrived at Coligua,” 
which was located among some ridges, in the valley of the 
Little Red River. They left there on Tuesday, the 6th, 
crossing the river again. The next day they crossed some 
ridges and arrived at Calpista, where they found a flowing 
salt fountain. On the west bank of the Little Red River, 
in Town 10, north, range 11, west, in Cleburne County, 
there is a flowing salt spring, the only one on a river bank 
in this part of the State. Leaving this place, they passed 
through Palisma, Quixila and Tutilcoya, and on Septem- 
ber 14th, arrived at a town near a great river. This was 
the upper White River, but only Ranjel and Biedma men- 
tion it. Regarding their arrival at Tutilcoya, the latter 
says: “Here we found a copious river, which we after- 
wards discovered empties into the Rio Grande.” This 
discovery was made during the expedition from Minoya 
to Taguanate. There is but one day’s difference between 
the two narratives. 

The next day, Thursday, they slept at a swamp. The 
governor, with some cavalry, went ahead, and the next 
day arrived at the province of Cayas,!® which the Inca 
calls the province of Salt, and on the following day came 
to Tanico.? This province was in the region of north- 
western Arkansas and part of the Indian Territory. Here 
they found a warm brackish lake, which was “Roger’s 
Salt Lake,” located about 15 miles west of the Arkansas 
State line, and nearly west of Bentonville. On the Spanish 
map there is a salt fountain located in this province, 
which is the flowing salt spring at the head of Saline 
Creek, about 15 miles southeast of the lake. It was here 
that the Confederate government established and main- 
tained a station for the manufacture of salt. Biedma de- 
scribes his province as being a very rough country of 
hills. The towns were small, the houses being scattered 
about over the country. The last town, Tanico, was lo- 
cated on the east side of Grand or Neosho River. 

On Wednesday, October 5th, they left the vicinity of 
Tanico, marching to the southward according to Elvas, 


* According to the Inca, this place was in the province of 
Colima, a Mexican name which was probably applied by the 
Spaniards. 

* Cayase, Cayas, Caos, Kansas, which is also spelled Guyas. 

”In 1687, while on Red River (in Arkansas?) Father Douay re- 
ceived an ambassy from Tanico. 
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and, passing over some rough hills, arrived at Tula” on 
Friday. The Indians said that 10 days’ journey to the 
southeast was a province called Autiamque, which was 
near a great water. On Wednesday, October 19th, they 
left Tula, taking a southeast course, slept at hamlets on 
the three following nights, and on Saturday arrived at 
Quipana,?* which was between two ridges near a river, 
which was the Illinois River. Ranjel states that all the 
country from Tula to Quipana was ridges, and Elvas 
says that they passed over very sharp mountains. Eight 
days’ journey distant to the south was the province of 
Guahate. Leaving Quipana and turning to the eastward, 
they left the ridges and entered the plains on the following 
day. Passing through Anioxi and Quitamaya,** they ar- 
rived at Autiamque ** on Tuesday, November 21st. Soon 
after reaching the end of their mountainous journey and 
before entering the plains, they crossed the Arkansas 
River, probably at the old ford located about 15 miles 
above Ft. Smith. Autiamque was located within 30 miles 
east of Ft. Smith, and on the south side of the river, which 
Elvas says passed by Cayas. This is accounted for by the 
fact that they were not at the junction of the Neosho and 
the Arkansas Rivers, and therefore supposed that the two 
rivers were the same. During the winter they were visited 
by a lame chief, who was the lord of a town called Tie- 
tiquaquo, which was located in the province of Chaguate, 
and subject to the cacique of Autiamque. 

Having passed the winter at Autiamque, they left there 
on Monday, March 6th, 1542, and marched down along 
the river to the province of Ayays,** “arriving at a town 
near the river that passed by Cayas and Autiamque,” 
and here they crossed to the north bank of the Arkansas. 
This crossing was to the northward of Pine Bluff, and 
probably in Jefferson County. They continued their 
march, passing through an uninhabited country, which 


* From their practice of weeping, as related by Elvas, the people 
of Tula or Tulla were of the Caddoan family. The name may be of 
Mexican origin and applied by the Spaniards. 

™Guipana, Quipana, Quipani, Pani or Pawnee. 

™Fosamaya on the map. 

= Ufianqui on the map. 

*Yais (Yays) on the map. The name of this province should 
not be confounded with the province of Aays, which was located 
to the southward of Red River, in Texas. 
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was low and full of lakes and bad places, and at the end 
of three days arrived at a town called Tultelpinco, which 
was near a lake that flowed into the river. This place 
was on Big Bayou Meto, not far from the southeast cor- 
ner of town 6, range 5, east, in Jefferson county. With 
much trouble they succeeded in crossing the bayou, and 
after a march of three days arrived at Tianto, in the prov- 
ince of Anilco, and two more leagues brought them to 
the town of Nilco. Here they crossed to the south side 
of the Arkansas River, and then marched to Guachoya.”® 

Nilco was on unoverflowed land located a few miles 
southeast of Arkansas Post, on section 30, town 8, south, 
range 2, west, in Desha County, where there is a large 
mound, as described by the Inca, and to the east and 
northeast of it the lake which is mentioned by Elvas. 
These descriptions do not apply to the first site or the 
present location of Arkansas Post. The Inca states that 
when the flood was at its height Nilco was on an island, 
and, although this is not mentioned by the other narra- 
tives, it may be taken as auxiliary evidence, for Elvas 
says that the flood reached to the town. Guachoya was in 
the vicinity of Arkansas City, in the same county, and 
possibly at or near the large mound one mile to the north- 
ward. The change of the topography caused by the earth- 
quakes, together with the changes of the river-bed, makes 
it almost impossible to identify the site, if it is still in 
existence. All three of the accounts (Elvas, Biedma and 
Inca) agree in the statement that Nilco, Minoya and Gua- 
choya were near one another. Elvas goes still further 
and locates Pacaha and Aquixo near the province of 
Guachoya. In speaking of the location of Nilco, he says: 
“This river, passing by Anilco, is the same that flows by 
Cayas and Autiamque, and falls into the River Grande,”° 
which flows by Pacaha and Aquixo near the province of 
Guachoya.” ”” All of the historians have ignored this pas- 
sage or passed it without giving it a thought, and merely 


* The latter part of this name, choya or choye, is apparently 
Caddoan, and it would not be surprising if all the Indian tribes 
from Tula to the Mississippi River, and thence along the route to 
the Red River, were of the Caddoan or Pani family. 

* At Guachoya the river was called “Tamaliseau,” at Nilco, 
“Tapatu,” and at Coca, “Mico,” “Miko,” Chief. 

* Buckingham Smith’s translation of the Gentleman of Elvas, 
Bradford Club Series, page 137. 
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following the Delisle map of 1718, although some of them 
may have copied from previous writers. It is to this map 
that we are indebted for the placing of Sacchuma on the 
main traveled route and Guachoya at the mouth of Red 
River. The plain of Nilco was about three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter and above overflow, and as there is 
neither a large mound nor any unoverflowed land on the 
north side of Red River, within 60 miles of its mouth by 
water, these facts should settle the matter; but the above 
quotation from Elvas remoyes all doubt on the point. 


Moscoso’s Trip. 


On June 5th, the army, under command of Moscoso, 
left Guachoya, taking a northwesterly course and passing 
through the province of Catalte,?* arrived at Chaguate, 
which Biedma calls Chavite (salt). The lame chief of this 
province, residing at a town called Tietiquaquo, visited 
Soto at Autiamque during the previous winter. This 
province was probably on Saline River in Saline County. 
Biedma says they turned to the southwest-south from 
Aguacay, and gives as the reason for so doing, that on 
the course they were pursuing there were large sandy 
deserts, without any people or subsistence, which state- 
ment refers to the prairie country west of the Arkansas 
State line. His “due west” from Guachoya was consider- 
ably north of west, and his southwest-south, nearer south 
by southeast, for, as stated by Elvas, they had “neither 
captain nor pilot, needle or chart,” and necessarily trav- 
elled by the sun. From Chaguate they turned to the south- 
southeast, and came to a town where there was a salt 
lake, in the province of Aguacay. This town and lake 
were on the west side of the Ouachita River, about two 
miles south of Arkadelphia, in Clark County. One of the 
chapter headings of the Ranjel narrative, which was not 
published by Oviedo, reads: “Hot rivers and salt made 
from sand.” These were in the province of Aguacay. 
According to the Arkansas Geological Survey, there were 
formerly other hot springs in this region, and, as all the 
streams from them flowed eastward, it is very clear that 
the Spaniards passed to the east of this mountainous 
region, and in a southerly direction. 


* Catayet on the map. 
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Continuing their march they passed through a town 
called Pato, and on the fourth day after leaving Aguacay 
came to a town in the province of Maye.2® Having passed 
out of the Maye, at midday, while camped near some 
woods they were attacked by the caciques of Naguatex, 
Maye and Hacanac, probably on Prairie de Roane, near 
Hope. On the following day they came to a town in the 
province of Naguatex,*° and camped a quarter of a league 
from a small river, which was Little River, in Hemp- 
stead County. After crossing the river, they came to a 
large river, and being unable to cross it, because it 
ran so full, returned to their camp. “The Indians 
said that it often increased in that manner, without 
there being rain anywhere in all the country.” After 
eight days they again proceeded to the river and 
crossed it, being still in the province of Naguatex. The 
ford at which they crossed was located on Red River 
about three miles east of the line between Texas and Ar- 
kansas, in the latter State, and is known as White Oak 
Shoals. On the Spanish map, Pato is placed on a very 
large island, and this, together with the flooded state of 
Red River as described by Elvas, led to a search for an 
island near the mouth of Little River. Such an island 
is located in the elbow or “great bend” of Red River, but 
on the south side, in Miller County. It is formed by the 
river, McKinney Bayou and Sulphur Fork of Red River, 
and is about 40 miles long, and from 2 to 13 miles in 
width. At the upper end of the island, and just south of 
the ford, is an unoverflowed piece of land known as the 
Bench Farm, which is the property of Mrs. Edna L, Orr. 
It was here that Moscoso and his followers camped for 
several days. This is the only large island above Fulton 
_on Red River, and the next ford, 40 miles above by land, 
is too far up.*! 

Leaving Naguatex, they took a westerly course and ar- 
rived at a hamlet in the province of Nissohone.* Next 


*® According to Sibley, a small tribe by this name lived in Texas, 
near the gulf, in 1805. American State Papers Indian Affairs, 
Vol. IV., page 722. 

» pauatels on the map. Nuttall (1821) suggests that this name 
is Natchitoche. : 

* = The writer is indebted to the Honorable Thomas Orr, of 

Texarkana, Arkansas, for the description of the island and the 
ds. 

105 Nissonis or Nassonis, which were located 25 leagues northeast 

of the Cenis in 1685, the latter being located in central_ Texas, 

according to John G. Shea. During the latter part of the 17th and 
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they came to Guacane,** in the province of Nondacao,** 
to which the Inca apparently applies the name Auche.** 
The cacique came with his Indians, weeping, as those of 
Naguatex and Tula had done. Thence they passed 
through a forest and came to the province of Aays, which 
was in the buffalo range. Biedma says they came to a 
province called Hais, “where, in seasons, some cattle are 
wont to herd; and, as the Indians saw us entering their 
land, they began to cry out: ‘Kill the cows, they are com- 
ing,” which statement indicates that their language was 
well understood by some of the Indian interpreters. This 
was apparently to the southward of Gainesville, Texas, 
the town being located just west of the “Lower Cross 
Timbers,” on the prairie. No mention is made of any 
river in this region, for the reason that there were only 
small streams. 

In 1716, among the tribes and towns in Texas which are 
mentioned in the Spanish accounts, were the Adaes 
(Adai), Assinays (Assini), Maylaes, Vidais, Youays and 
Aes.** It was during this period that Delores Mission was 
established among the Aes Indians in Eastern Texas,*7 
but they then lived so near the Gulf that Moscoso must 
have heard of it had he visited them at that point. “Be- 
tween the Neeches and Sabine were the Ascenis, the Adaes 
and Aes, parts of the great Caddo Nation, in disposition 
and habits of life resembling the Cenis.”** As late as 
1822 there were some Aise (Ayse) Indians intermixed 
with the Nacogdochet (Nacogdoche) who lived on the 


the early part of the 18th centuries, the homes of the Caddo and 
cognate tribes seem to have extended from the Brazos valley east- 
ward into western Louisiana. 

“ Lacone on the map, and given as Guacane (Wakanee) by the 
Inca. The latter is evidently a part of the name To-wakanee. 
They may have been the Three Canes or Tawakanoes of Sibley, 
and otherwise known as the Tawakanees or Towiaches, a southern 
pla of the Pani family. One version of Lacane may be the 

anee, 
= “Nondaco, Nadaco, Nandako or Anadako, a Caddo tribe of the 

ani. 

“This is the latter part of the name Towi-ache. In Spanish 
colonial times there was a settlement called Aiche on the road 
from Nacogdoches to San Antonio, and in 1830 a village by the 
same name was located on the Red River in northern Texas. 

“The Aes, Ais or Ays were the Aays of Moscoso’s time, but had 
changed their place of residence, as had some of the other tribes. 

* Bancroft’s History. 

* History of Texas, by J. H. Brown. 
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Angelina river, 100 miles above its junction with the 
Neches.*® 

Leaving Aays, two days’ march brought them to a town 
in the province of Soacatino,*° located in some close for- 
ests, apparently the “Upper Cross Timbers.” According 
to Elvas, they had marched for 20 days since leaving 
Naguatex, but from this must be deducted from two to 
four days on which they were misled by their guides. 
Taking 16 days as their actual travelling time, and 13 
miles for a day’s march,*! the distance would be 208 miles, 
and apparently in the same general direction. From So- 
acatino they turned to the southward and arrived at 
Guasco (Wasco or Waco), which was in Young or Palo 
Pinto County. Old Ft. Belknap was located on the Brazos 
River, in the former county, in the territory that was 
seemingly the earliest home of the Wacos. From Guasco 
they now turned to the southeast (Biedma says south- 
west), following the Brazos valley, and visited a settle- 
ment called Naquiscoga,* and the territory of another 
chief called Nacacahoz.** From here they turned back 
to Guasco, and then marched for 10 days to the westward 
through a wilderness, arriving at the river Daycao.“* An 
expedition crossed the river to explore the country be- 
yond and captured some Indians,* but there was no In- 
dian in the camp who could understand their language. 
Biedma says they neither planted nor gathered anything, 
but lived on flesh and fish. The Inca, whose statements 
are so badly mixed up, says: “Fresh cow’s meat was 
found here, so they called the country the province of 


# Report on Indian Affairs, by J. Moorse. 

“In more recent times known as Canohatino, Quannohatinno or 
Cahinnio. Joutel calls them Ayano, or Cannohatinno. John G. 
Shea locates them on the Colorado river, in LaSalle’s time. An- 
other version of the name may be “Tawakinnio,” or Tawakano. 

“Two and three-fifths miles may be considered as a league, 
twelve and one-half miles an ordinary day’s journey, and from 
16 to 20 miles where a part of the night is included. The ordinary 
advance made by the cavalry was apparently from 18 to 20 miles 
per day, and the hurried advance from 25 to 35 miles. 

“During Spanish colonial times, there was a tribe known as 
Naquis or Anaquas, who were settled near Goliad by the Catholic 
missionaries. ‘The French who found them to the eastward of the 
Cenis, called them Haquis. é 

* A7znaoz on the map. A recent newspaper article proposes for 
this name, Nakacahoz or Nakachoz. 

“The latter part of the name Caddo-daquo or dako. 

* Probably Comanches. 
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Cowherds, on account of the quantity of cows’ skins they 
saw there. . . . The army marched more than 30 leagues 
through this province, and after crossing it discovered 
towards the west some high ridges and mountains which 
were solitudes.” The latter statement refers to the 10 
days’ march to the westward. Elvas, in the summary at 
the end of his narrative, says that the region from Agua- 
cay to Daycao, “a distance of 120 leagues, is continuously 
of mountainous lands,” which indicates that this part of 
Moscoso’s route passed through a hilly region. Across the 
river from old Ft. Belknap is the eastern end of a con- 
tinuous forest which extends to the eastern slope of the 
“Staked Plains.” This is the only forest through which 
they could have marched for 10 days to the westward. 
The Daycao river was probably the Double Mountain fork 
of Brazos river. The point at which they probably 
stopped was at the south angle of the river, in the north- 
western part of Fisher County, distant about 100 miles 
from the fort. Apparently only one author has taken 
them so far to the westward, and he says that Moscoso 
traversed a considerable portion of the valley of Red 
River and arrived at the river Daycao, “supposed to have 
been the Pecos branch of the Rio Bravo del Norte.” * 

The uninhabited country beyond the river Daycao havy- 
ing terminated their efforts in this direction, they turned 
back toward the Rio Grande, following the route by 
which they came. After recrossing Red River in the proy- 
ince of Naguatex, and arriving at Chaguate, they turned 
to the northward and came to Ayays. Here they again 
crossed the Arkansas, and, turning to the southeast, 
passed through Tultelpinco and Chilano and arrived at 
Nilco. From here they went two days’ journey (nine 
leagues) to the eastward to Minoya,*? which was near 
the Mississippi, in Desha county. 

Two days’ journey up the river was a province called 
Taguanate, to which an expedition was sent, consisting 
of cavalry, which went by land, and infantry in canoes 
by the river, and assaulted the town. This province was 
located on White River, and the town was probably in 
fe ait nn of Monroe County, possibly at Indian 

ay. was while on this expedition that the Spaniards 


“ History of Illinois and Louisiana, by ’ 
“ Animay on the map. , by Joseph Wallace. 
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discovered that White River “empties into the Rio 
Grande,” as related by Biedma. It is probable that at 
that time the mouth of White River was many miles fur- 
ther to the northward, and that the channel between the 
White and Arkansas Rivers, known as the cut-off, did 
not exist. 

Having completed their brigantines, the Spaniards left 
Minoya on July 2nd, 1543, and passing Guachoya, 16 
leagues below, came to where an arm of the river ex- 
tended to the right, on which was located the capital of 
Quigualta or Quigudta. This arm was a channel con- 
necting the Mississippi with Bayou Macon, and was lo- 
cated in the northern part of Chicot County, and from the 
wording of the text, it must have had a strong current. 
It was at this point that they learned of the connecting 
parallel streams, including Bayou Macon, Taensa Bayou 
and the Atchafalaya River. At that time the Atchafalaya 
probably formed the lower course of Red River, the lat- 
ter not having cut through to the Mississippi. The state- 
ments of Elvas, together with the early maps showing the 
Mississippi as entering the Gulf by two great arms, some 
hundred of miles in length, gave rise to the appellations, 
“The river that divides itself in two,’ and “The forked 
river,” terms used by some of the early French explorers. 

Keeping the main channel to the left, on the second day 
they arrived at a town belonging to a chief named Huha- 
sene,*® a subject of Quigudta. This town was in Missis- 
sippi, for the banks on the opposite side are lower, and 
150 years later the only Indians residing on that side were 
the Taensas, who were located west of the river, on Lake 
St. Joseph. On the fourth day (third on the river) they 
burned a town of 80 houses, which was located near the 
rivers’ bluff. From the time and distance travelled, this 
place was at the Vicksburg bluffs, and, if this surmise is 
correct, the Spaniards, according to the Inca’s account, 
fought the first battle of Vicksburg. Continuing their 
voyage, they arrived at the delta of the river, having trav- 
elled, according to Elvas, a distance of 250 leagues in 17 


* Huhasene may not be Choctaw, and possibly the name belongs 
to some Yazoo tribe. In Choctaw, “Osni” signifies a bumble bee. 
If we could assume some archaic form, as “Ohasini,” we could get 
pretty close to Huhasene; but perhaps this is too far fetched. 
Assuming that this word is Choctaw, the above is the best that can 
be done for it.—Mr. H. S. Halbert. 
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days. The Inca gives the distance as being 750 leagues. 
If his leagues are accepted as miles, and the 250 leagues 
of Elvas computed at three miles to the league, the dif- 
ference between the real and the estimated distance 
would be the same in both instances,—too great by about 
30 miles. 


DID DE SOTO DISCOVER THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN 
TUNICA COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI? + 


By Dunpar Rowtanp, LL.D. 
Director Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 


After the discovery of America by Columbus, the Span- 
iards made two heroic efforts to explore the interior of 
North America. De Soto and Coronado were the intrepid 
leaders of the expeditions, and if their routes are linked 
together, they almost reach across the continent from 
Georgia to the Gulf of California. The march of De Soto 
has received most attention from historians and it de- 
serves the distinction. His coming marks the advent of 
the white man on the soil of six great Southern States 
and the narratives of his march contain the earliest ac- 
counts of the Lower South.—of its flora, fauna and topog- 
raphy, of the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and Semi- 
noles,—Indian tribes famous in history, story and song, 
and of the discovery of the Mississippi River, and the first 
crossing of its waters by a white race. 

After the disastrous expedition of Narvaez, 1527-28, 
the vast region called Florida by the Spaniards was neg- 
lected. Their imagination, however, was much inflamed 
by the wealth found in Mexico and Peru by Cortez and 
Pizarro, and the next to try his fortune was Hernando de 
Soto, the son of an esquire of Xerez de Badajoz, who had 
been with Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, and who was 
eager to rival the exploits and achievements of Cortez 
and Pizarro. 

The best evidence of all the facts connected with 
the De Soto expedition is, of course, the written state- 
ments, made at the time by accurate and truthful men 
who accompanied it, and such narratives only can be re- 


1 Where did De Soto discover the Mississippi river? The Editor 
of this Publication is of the opinion that the place of discovery 
was in Tunica County, Mississippi. The question is discussed in 
these papers. 
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ceived by the conscientious and careful historian. We 
have several satisfactory and reliable records of the 
De Soto expedition, chief among which are several con- 
temporary and independent narratives of the progress 
of the march, correctly translated from the original Span- 
ish, viz.: Narrative of the Gentleman of Elvas (sup- 
posed to be Benedict Fernandez), which is the longest and 
one of the most accurate; The Narrative of Louis Her- 
nandez de Biedma, the factor of the expedition, which is 
highly colored and unreliable; The History of Hernando 
De Soto and Florida, by Garcilasso de la Vega (the Inca). 
compiled from oral statements of three of De Soto’s com- 
panions and written in 1591, fifty years after the expedi- 
tion. This narrative is the least trustworthy as the writer 
had no personal knowledge of the facts. The official re- 
port of the expedition which Rodrigo Ranjel, the secre- 
tary of De Soto, drew up from his diary, made from day 
to day on the march, on reaching Mexico, is the accepted 
and best account. My authority for these estimates is 
Dr. E. G. Bourne, of Yale, the scholarly author of Spain 
in America. 

The purpose of this paper is not to trace the entire 
route of De Soto’s tragic expedition. My purpose is to 
answer, guided by the best authorities, the question: 
“Did De Soto discover the Mississippi River in Tunica 
County, Mississippi?” Candor compels me to answer in 
the affirmative, and to give the reasons for my conclusion 
and the evidence upon which it is based. 

I freely admit in the outset that the claim of Memphis 
as the place where the great river was discovered has 
been accepted by some Memphians, but that acceptance 
has, no doubt, been based upon the narrative of Garcilasso 
de la Vega, “The Inca,” which careful and complete in- 
vestigation has shown to be unreliable and not in accord 
with the narratives of the facts as given in all contempo- 
rary accounts. 

My contention is that the Mississippi River was discoy- 
ered in Tunica County, Mississippi, near or at Willow 
Point, which the map of Delisle, made in 1718, places 
about 30 miles in a straight line below Memphis, and in 
Tunica County. Not a map, so far as I know, gives 
Memphis the honor of being the point at which the Missis- 
sippi was discovered. 
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The most painstaking and accurate study of the route 
of the De Soto expedition is that of Theodore Hayes 
Lewis, the learned antiquarian, archaeologist and _ his- 
torian, which appears in Volume VI, Pages 449-467, Pub- 
lications of the Mississippi Historical Society. 1 quote 
from that authority that part of his study which deals 
with the march of De Soto from April 26 to June 18, 1541, 
which includes his immediate journey to and crossing of 
the river. 


“On Tuesday, April 26th, they left Chicacilla and slept at 
Alabamo. On Thursday they came to another savanna, where the 
Indians had constructed a very strong fort of palisades, which was 
located on the bank of a small river, near a ford. The Spaniards 
stormed it and drove the Indians out and across the river. This 
fort and ford were on the Tallahatchie River, and probably at or 
near New Albany, in Union County. Rocky Ford, located on sec- 
tion 17, town 7, range 1 east, some 15 miles below New Albany, 
is the last point down the river at which a crossing can be made 
by fording, but the topography makes it an improbable point. On 
Saturday, April 30th, the army left this enclosed place, turning to 
the westward. According to Elvas, the country they were now 
passing through was a wilderness of thick forests, having many 
marshy places that were fordable, and some basins and lakes 
(sluggish streams) that were not. In another place he says: “The 
land is low, abounding in lakes.” Ranjel says they passed over 
bad roads leading through woods and swamps. This part of the 
route lay wholly within the State of Mississippi, for, had it been 
toward Memphis, they would have passed through a hilly region 
instead of one of swamps. While the route by way of Sacchuma 
would have been practically of the same general character, they 
were prevented from taking it by reason of the hostility of the 
Indians, for then they would have had both tribes to contend with. 

“At noon on Sunday, May 8th, they arrived at the first town 
in Quisquis, and carried it by sudden assault. A league distant 
was the second town, and at the end of another league they came 
to the third town, “where they saw the great river.” On Saturday, 
May 21st, they moved to a meadow lying between the river and 
a little town,—the fourth one. Elvas says there was a river a 
crossbow-shot from the first town, and that they moved to another 
one (Ranjel’s third town), a half league from the river, and from 
there to a plain near the river. The crossing was made either 
at Council Bend or Walnut Bend, in Tunica County, in a straight 
line some 25 to 38 miles below Memphis. Delisle (1718) seems 
to have been the first geographer to attempt to map the route, 
and he places the crossing at “Point d’Oziers” (Willow Point) ; 
but the place cannot be identified. D’Anville (1735) shows 
“Point d’Oziers” plainly enough as being about halfway between 
the mouths of the St. Francis and White Rivers; but this is too far 
down. The Chiaves map of 1598 (Ortelius’ edition) and the 
Sanson map of 1656, the information on both of which is taken 
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from the Elvas narrative, the Leide map (1700) having the names 
from Elvas and the Inca intermixed, and other maps of a similar 
character, are not taken into consideration. 

“The Memphis theory of the location of Quisquis and the cross- 
ing, which is based upon the Inca’s account, is untenable, and 
a fair analysis or review of his statements will show that neither 
the town nor the crossing was located at that point. He says: 
“They arrived in sight of a town called Chisca, which stood 
near a great river,’ which he calls the Chucagua; that “many 
Indians gathered here (on the mound) and others in a very fine 
wood which lay between the town and the great river;” and that 
“because of the many streams around there they could not use 
their horses.” It will readily be seen that this description does 
not apply to the Fort Pickering mound. Ranjel gives the distance 
between the first and the third towns as being two leagues (over 
five miles); Elvas says that they moved to another (the third) 
town, gives the distance between it and the river as being a half 
league, and the Inca fills in this space with “a very fine wood.” 
Biedma says the town was near the banks of the Espiritu Santo, 
which statement refers to the third town. If commentators are 
right, and the town was located at the Fort Pickering mound, they 
should follow their authority (the Inca) for “four little days 
journey of three leagues each, up the river,” which would make 
the crossing about 31 miles above the mound. The reason given 
by the Inca for this journey of 12 leagues was the dense woods, 
together with the high, steep banks of the ravines leading to the 
river (and evidently the river banks also), “so that one could 
neither go up nor down them.” It is a well known fact that, 
wherever the channel of the lower Mississippi River strikes the 
edge of the flood plain, it is continually cutting away the bank, 
so that it is perpendicular or nearly so. Therefore, this part of his 
description is applicable to all such places. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that none of the narratives mention this journey. 


The scholarly study of Mr. Lewis was published in 
1902 and no historian has thought it wise to question his 
conclusions. 

The best translation of the narratives of the De Soto ex- 
pedition is found in the Narratives of De Soto, edited 
by Edward Gaylord Bourne, LL.D., Professor of History 
in Yale University, published in 1904, in two volumes as 
a part of The Trail Makers. In his introductory note 
he gives an accurate estimate of the narratives of the 
expedition and in his opinion “The Inca” cannot be re- 
lied on. John G,. Shea, another authority on the route of 
De Soto, is of the same opinion. All the narratives, with 
the exception of “the Inca’s,” were written by participants 
in the expedition and were contemporary with it. 

My purpose in presenting this question is to correct 
what I believe to be an error which has almost become an 
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accepted fact among many well informed and intelligent 
people. If I am depriving the great and prosperous City 
of Memphis of one of her cherished traditions, let me 
assure her people that I do so with regret. If some of 
your images are broken by this discussion, truth requires 
it. If you are in error in claiming that De Soto discovered 
the great river from your beautiful bluffs, I know that 
you will graciously concede it and heartily accord the 
honor to the State which bears the name of the mighty 
stream, discovered by the Spaniard three hundred and 
seventy-five years ago. 

State Department of Archives and History, 

Jackson, Miss., January 30, 1917. 


DE SOTO AT CHICKASAW BLUFFS. 


A Review of the Works of Various Historians of the Great 
Spaniard’s Life. 


By Jupce J. P. YounG. 


An article entitled “Discovery of the Mississippi,” which 
appeared in The Commercial Appeal of Feb. 18, ult., from 
the pen of Dr. Dunbar Rowland, Director, Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History, and the conclusions 
reached by the learned historian as to the point at which 
De Soto first saw the great river, calls for a challenge 
from the people of Memphis, to whom he appeals for an 
indorsement. To assent would be to tamely surrender 
what they have so fondly claimed for nearly a century, 
the distinction of living about the site of the village at 
which it was discovered in 1541, the Indian hamlet of 
Chisca. The author of the article says: 

“TI freely admit in the outset that the claim of Memphis 
as the place where the great river was discovered has 
been accepted by some Memphians, but the acceptance 
has been based no doubt on the narrative of Garcilasso de 
la Vega, “The Inca,’ which careful and complete investi- 
gation has shown to be unreliable and not in accord 
with the narratives and facts as given in all contemporary 
accounts.” 

Which particular Memphians our good friend intends 
to describe by the adjective “some” in this paragraph is 
not made clear, but playfully, we with equal freedom are 
willing to admit that there are about, say, 100,000 of the 
class described now living on the lower Chickasaw Bluff, 
and they are as jealous as the aboriginal Chickasaw 
would have been of this invasion of their beloved title to 
a distinction justly belonging to them. 

But, seriously, let us examine the article of Dr. Row- 


*Reply to the foregoing paper by Judge J. P. Y i i 
Judge of Shelby County, hennesere e oni st 
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land, who is a man of great learning and high repute, and 
carefully weigh his claim that we have fallen into a great 
historical error in accepting a tradition or legend as a 
truth. The writer is himself a native of Mississippi, 
though a citizen by adoption of Tennessee for more than 
half a century, and would not wantonly remove one olive 
leaf from the brow of his mother state. No historian or 
investigator, however, has any proprietorship in the his- 
tory of any place or era. He cannot even be original in 
history, except in rare instances, perhaps, in treating of 
contemporary events of which he has had personal ob- 
servations, but is limited to weighing and comparing the 
writings of others in order to reach the truth. 

In the article referred to Dr. Rowland lays down these 
postulates as the basis of his attacks on the “cherished 
traditions” of Memphis. 

First—That there are only four sources of information 
as to the journey of De Soto, viz.: The Narrative of the 
Gentleman of Elvas, “the largest and one of the most 
accurate”; the narrative of Louis Hernando de Biedma, 
the factor of the expedition, “which is highly colored and 
unreliable”; the History of Hernando De Soto and Flor- 
ida, by Garcilasso de Vega, “the Inca,” “which is the least 
trustworthy,” and the official report of the expedition 
which Rodrigo Ranjel, the secretary of De Soto, drew up 
from his diary, and which “is accepted as the standard 
and best account.” He gives Dr. Edward Gaylord Bourne 
of Yale as his authority for these estimates. 

Second—To quote: “My contention is that the Missis- 
sippi was discovered in Tunica County, Miss., at Willow 
Point, which the map of Delisle, made in 1718, places 

about 30 miles in a straight line below Memphis, in 
- Tunica County. Not a map, so far as I know, gives 
Memphis the honor of being the point at which the Mis- 
sissippi was discovered.” 

Third—Dr. Rowland refers to the article of Theodore 
Hayes Lewis, appearing in Publications of the Missis- 
sippt Historical Society, Vol. VI, in 1902, as “the most 
painstaking and accurate study of the route of De Soto,” 
and quotes him as saying of the march of De Soto from 
the Tallahatchie River at or near New Albany, Miss., to 
the Mississippi River: 

“The army left this inclosed place (an Indian fort, Ali- 
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bamo, where there was a battle), turning to the westward. 
According to Elvas the country they were now passing 
through was a wilderness of thick forests, having many 
marshy places that were fordable and some basins and 
lakes (sluggish streams) that were not. In another place, 
he says, the land was low, abounding in lakes. Ranjel 
says they passed over bad roads leading through woods 
and swamps. This part of the route lay wholly within the 
State of Mississippi, for had it been towards Memphis 
they would have passed through a hilly region instead of 


one of swamps. ... At noon on Sunday, May 8, they 
arrived at the first town in Quisquiz and carried it by 
sudden assault. ... The crossing was made either at 


Council Bend or Walnut Bend, in Tunica County, in a 
straight line some 25 to 38 miles below Memphis. De- 
lisle (1718) seems to have been the first geographer to 
attempt to map the route and he places the crossing at 
Pointe de Oziers (Willow Point), but the place cannot be 
identified. D’Anville (1755) shows Point d’Oziers plainly 
enough as being about half way between the mouths of 
the St. Francis and White Rivers; but this is too far down. 
... The Memphis theory of the location of Quisquiz 
and the crossing which is based upon the Inca’s account, 
is untenable, and a fair analysis or review of his state- 
ments will show that neither the town nor the crossing 
was located at that point.” 

Fourth—“The scholarly study of Mr. Lewis was pub- 
lished in 1902 and no historian has thought it wise to 
question his conclusions.” 

Fifth—“My purpose in presenting this question is to 
correct what I believe to be an error, which has almost 
become an accepted fact among some well informed, in- 
telligent people. If Iam depriving the great and prosper- 
ous City of Memphis of one of her most cherished tra- 
ditions, let me assure her people that I do so with regret.” 

To rapidly review the foregoing conclusions of Dr. 
Rowland, reference will first be simply made to his esti- 
mate of the nature of the several narratives of the De 
Soto chroniclers, the authority for which is given as Prof. 
Edward Gaylord Bourne of Yale. We do not find in 
Prof. Bourne’s introduction any statement that the narra- 
tive of Biedma is “highly colored and unreliable,” but he 
does say that “Biedma’s Relation possesses the important 
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advantage of being the official report of a king’s officer; 
but it is brief and is given as a whole with comparatively 
few details, except as to directions and distances.” 

Of the History of Florida and De Soto by Garcilasso de 
la Vega, Prof. Bourne, after reviewing the work of the 
Portuguese gentleman, says, “Next in order of publica- 
tion and equal in fame comes ‘La Florida del Inca.’ ” 
And in another place writes: “In making another (nar- 
rative of De Soto), a descendant of the Incas of Peru 
transmitted the tale of hardships and meetings with the 
Indians, friendly and hostile, into an old romance of 
chivalry—the first and certainly the most celebrated one 
dealing with an American theme—in which a ground- 
work of fact is richly embroidered by the author’s imag- 
ination, with romantic details, into a whole so full of 
charm as to have beguiled even professed historians.” 

Much has been written by critics to disparage the Inca’s 
narrative, because out of harmony with the other three 
narrators in adding details and incidents not referred to 
by the latter. It seems reasonable to suppose, however, 
that these differences arose, as similar phenomena have 
arisen in our own day, in the frequent and truthful side- 
lights thrown upon the stories of the battles and marches 
of the Civil War in the incidents related by the survivors, 
which do not appear in the official reports of the com- 
manders, or in the official army itineraries kept by the 
staff officers. Garcilasso was not present with De Soto, 
nor were his modern critics. But Garcilasso had the ac- 
quaintanceship of several survivors and his critics have 
nothing but the official reports and diaries. For instance, 
Garcilasso says: “The Spaniards departed from the en- 
campment of Alibamo (on the Tallahatchie River), still 
’ marching towards the north to avoid the sea.” Theodore 
Hayes Lewis says: “On Saturday, April 30, the army 
left this inclosed place, turning to the westward.” The 
first course would take De Soto towards the lower Chicka- 
saw Bluff. The latter would take him to the Mississippi 
in the vicinity of Moon Lake, in Coahoma County, Miss. 
Garcilasso had in this instance the statement of survivors. 
Mr. Lewis had no guide whatever, as the other three nar- 
rators do not mention the direction of the march. Let us 
as historians be fair in this inquiry. 

Taking up next the second postulate of Dr. Rowland, 
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as noted above, viz.: “My contention is that the Missis- 
sippi River was discovered in Tunica County, Miss., at 
Willow Point, which the Map Delisle made in 1718 
places about 30 miles in a straight line below Memphis, in 
Tunica County.” This must be an inadvertence on the 
part of Dr. Rowland. The map of Delisle (Amsterdam 
edition, 1707, but the same as above referred to) shows 
clearly the assumed route of De Soto, and places the cross- 
ing at Pointe de Oziers (Willow Point), midway between 
the mouth of the Arkansas River and Lac des Michigamea, 
adjoining the mouth of St. Francis River and 80 miles 
in a straight line below Memphis instead of in Tunica 
County, 30 miles below, as claimed by Dr. Rowland. In 
addition to this, the writer has before him the map of 
Lieut. Ross of the British army, “taken on an expedition 
to the Illinois in the latter end of the year 1765, improved 
from the survey of the river made by the French.” This 
map places the crossing of De Soto on the thirty-fourth 
parallel about five miles below “Oziers Point,” which on 
this map is about midway between the mouths of the St. 
Francis and Arkansas Rivers. But these old French and 
English maps are not reliable guides, as the cartographers 
had less information from the De Soto narratives than is 
now available and infinitely less knowledge of the coun- 
try through which De Soto marched than the school boy 
of today. 

And, referring next to the third contention of Dr. Row- 
land, in which he quotes so fully and approves the study 
of Theodore H. Lewis of De Soto’s march from the Talla- 
hatchie River to the Mississippi River at “Council Bend,” 
or at “Walnut Bend,” in Tunica County, Miss., as set out 
above. Mr. Lewis argues from the character and topog- 
raphy of the country between Alibamo and Council Bend, 
as compared with that between the same point and Mem- 
phis, as described by the narrators in the De Soto narra- 
tives, that the former was swampy and the latter high 
and hilly. In this Dr. Rowland is perhaps again not for- 
tunate. The writer has passed over both routes several 
times, and they are practically identical if the route lay 
north of the Tallahatchie Swamps, in topographic char- 
acteristics and elevations, except the last 12 or 15 miles 
of approach to Council Bend and Walnut Bend, which is 
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in the alluvial basin of the delta, so-called, and is flat 
and swampy. 

Finally, on this subject, in his fourth contention, Dr. 
Rowland says: 

“The scholarly study of Mr. Lewis was published in 
1902 and no historian has thought it wise to question his 
conclusions.” 

Perhaps not more than one history, written since 1902, 
has questioned his conclusions. But among historians 
writing before 1902 many noted ones have taken a dif- 
ferent view and arrived at opposite conclusions as to De 
Soto’s point of crossing the great river. Bancroft says, 
volume 1, page 51, he crossed “probably at the lowest 
Chickasaw Bluff, not far from 35 parallel of latitude.” 
John Gilmary Shea, writing in and for Winsor’s Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America, volume 2, page 291, 
states: “As to the point of De Soto crossing the Missis- 
sippi, there is a very general agreement on the lowest 
Chickasaw Bluff.” 

The great Mississippi historian, J. F. H. Claiborne, in 
his Mississippi As a Territory and State, volume 1, page 
8, thus describes the discovery: 

“Still shaping his course to the northwest, he struck the 
great river at the lower Chickasaw Bluff, just below old 
Fort Pickering, in May, 1541. Any route from the Chicka- 
saw Old Fields south of the one assumed would have 
carried him into the impenetrable swamps of the Yalo- 
busha and Tallahatchie and their tributaries, where there 
were no paths and no footing for men or horses.” 

J. G. M. Ramsey, the Tennessee historian, in the Annals 
of Tennessee, 1853, writes: 

“It is generally conjectured that Chisca, the village near 

~ which De Soto was encamped, and which bore the name of 
the chieftain of the province through whose territories the 
Spaniards were passing, occupied the site of the present 
thriving City of Memphis, and that the point where they 
crossed the Mississippi was near the Chickasaw Bluff.” 

J. M. Keating, in his history of Memphis, 1888, describes 
the approach of De Soto to the mighty river thus: 

“They entered the village of Chisca near the high 
mound which overlooks the great river, where it divides 
to flow southward on either side of what is known as 
President’s Island.” 
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Another similar view of De Soto’s approach to the Mis- 
sissippi River at Memphis is expressed in Young’s His- 
tory of Memphis, 1912, in these words: ] 

“Comparing these four narratives (Elvas’, Biedma’s, 
Ranjel’s and Richelet’s version of Garcilasso, given in full 
in the text, of the march from the Tallahatchie River), 
which are in peculiar agreement with each other, except 
the last, it can readily be seen that Ranjel, in speaking of 
the villages a league apart to which the Spaniards moved 
in turn for the purpose of obtaining provisions, was 
merely describing the usual group of villages which went 
to make up a settlement among these Indians, such as the 
Spaniards found in the Chickasaw towns in Pontotoc 
County, Mississippi, and in no way contradicts the other 
narratives. The fact seems to be that De Soto came upon 
the town of Chisca, where the great mound was and still 
remains, which was near the wide river with a forest 
between, and then, without reaching the river, he moved 
from village to village on the bluff for more convenient 
access to corn or maize, by which his army was supported, 
and finally pitched his camp under the bluff at the foot of 
a ravine, probably near the mouth of Wolf River and 
within crossbow shot of the water, where he constructed 
and launched his boats.” 

We can, in conclusion, question the statement of Dr. 
Rowland that the views of “some Memphians as to the 
place of discovery and crossing of the Mississippi” has 
been based on doubt on the narrative of Garcilasso de la 
Vega, the Inca, which careful and complete investigation 
has shown to be unreliable and not in accord with the 
narrative and facts as given in all contemporary accounts. 

There are but two facts mentioned in Garcilasso’s nar- 
rative which aid effectively in locating Memphis as the 
site of the village of Chisca, or Quizquiz, as some wrote it, 
where De Soto first found the river. 

These are, first, “That Spaniards departed from the 
encampment of Alibamo, still marching towards the 
north to avoid the sea,” as translated by Irving; or, “The 
Spaniards, in leaving Alibamo, marched across a waste 
country, bearing always towards the north in order to 
get further away from the sea,” as rendered by Richelet, 
and second, that Chisca, the chief, lived on “a high mound 
which commanded a view of the whole place.” These are 
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merely details added to the other three narratives and in 
no way contradict them. John G. Shea, in his chapter on 
Ancient Florida, written for Winsor’s history, above re- 
ferred to, says on page 290, volume VI: “The spirit of 
exaggeration which pervades throughout this volume 
(Garcilasso’s narrative) has deprived it of esteem as an 
historical authority, though Theodore Irving and others 
have accepted it.” But on the next page, 291, he says: 
“As to the point of De Soto’s crossing the Mississippi 
there is a very general agreement on the lowest Chicka- 
saw bluff.” 

There is another most persuasive fact well established 
by many writers which points to Memphis as the point of 
De Soto’s crossing, viz., that an ancient trail existed from 
the lower Chickasaw bluff, southeastward to the Chicka- 
saw old fields and from there it is traced still southeast- 
ward, by Claiborne, to the Choctaw crossing of the Tom- 
bigbee at Lincacums Shoals, just above the mouth of 
Tibbee Creek, and along which it is generally agreed that 
De Soto marched to Chickasaw in December, 1540. It 
was this trail he followed to the Chickasaw Bluff, as Clai- 
borne contends. The Portuguese narrative states, in de- 
scribing the march to Alibamo fort that the army had to 
pass a desert seven days’ journey in extent, and men were 
sent out to hunt for maize for the journey, and that “Juan 
de Anasco, the comptroller, went with 15 horses and 40 
foot on the course the governor would have to march and 
found a staked fort where the Indians were awaiting 
them.” This fort, Alibamo, was at Rocky Ford, on a high 
hill overlooking the Tallahatchie River, and in almost an 
airline from the Village of Chicacilla. De Soto began his 
long march to the lower Chickasaw Bluff along the fa- 
’ mous Chickasaw trail to the bluffs above mentioned, and 
not manifestly along the route indicated by Mr. Lewis. 

In 1849 Frederick P. Stanton, the congressman from the 
Memphis district, was instrumental in having the cele- 
brated painting of De Soto discovering the Mississippi 
River made for the national capitol at Washington, and 
suggested the features of the picture to Powell, the artist. 
This was at the period when the march of De Soto was 
being most widely discussed by the historians and the 
public and the great historic painting was approved by 
the nation. 
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This article has been written in reply to Dr. Rowland 
only to get at the truth of history so far as it sheds light 
on the story of De Soto’s discovery, and is confidently 
submitted to the discerning judgment of the public and 
in the broadest spirit of good will towards Dr. Rowland, 
the eminent and learned writer. We believe that it 
plainly proves that the leading historians, except Dr. 
Theodore Lewis and his supporter, Dr. Rowland, have 
correctly placed the discovery and crossing at the lower 
Chickasaw bluffs, where Memphis now stands. 


A SECOND CHAPTER CONCERNING THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BY DE SOTO, 
IN TUNICA COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI: 


By Dunsar Row ann, LL.D. 
Director Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 


The Commercial-Appeal of March 18th contains an an- 
swer by Judge J. P. Young to my article on the discovery 
of the Mississippi River by De Soto, which appeared in 
the same paper of February 18th, in which he attempts to 
establish the contention that De Soto discovered and 
crossed the Mississippi River at Memphis. The issue is 
made, and is based on historical evidence. I accept it 
with pleasure, not only on account of Judge Young’s high 
character, great ability, and gentlemanly courtesy in con- 
troversy, but because I am convinced that a full and fair 
study of the evidence, as contained in the records made 
by eyewitnesses and participants, and of the opinions of 
the best historians, will establish the fact that De Soto dis- 
covered and crossed the Mississippi River within the 34th 
parallel in Tunica County, Mississippi, and not at Mem- 
phis, as contended by Judge Young. In making the claim 
for Tunica County, I unhesitatingly assume the burden 
of proof, which requires that my contention be estab- 
lished by a preponderance of the evidence. Let us care- 
_ fully examine the original testimony. 


THE BEST EVIDENCE. 


In the article of February 18th, referred to above, it 
was stated that: “The best evidence of all the incidents 
connected with the De Soto expedition is, of course, the 
written statements made at the time by accurate and 
truthful men who accompanied it, and such narratives 
only can be received by the conscientious and careful 
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historian.” The most reliable source of information is 
found in original records; the most unreliable source is 
tradition, which is nothing more than hearsay evidence. 
The acceptance of the first source and the rejection of the 
last is the distinguishing characteristic of the scientific 
historian. Judge Young applies these well known rules 
of evidence in the court over which he presides with 
learning, courtesy and dignity. If a litigant in his court, 
by his attorney, should attempt to introduce into the rec- 
ord of the case the same kind of hearsay and unsupported 
evidence which he introduces in support of his contention 
that De Soto discovered the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
it would be ruled out as soon as offered. I refer to his 
acceptance of authorities who wrote from hearsay and 
without special investigation. 

What is the original record evidence in the question 
under discussion? Who made it, and when was it made? 
Did the authors making the records know the facts, and 
were they truthfully recorded? These are important 
questions in arriving at a correct conclusion. In my first 
article, in dealing with the narratives of the expedition 
which have come down to us, I stated that they were four 
in number, that the best and most reliable was the ac- 
count of Rodrigo Ranjel, that the narrative of the Gentle- 
man of Elvas was the longest and stood next in rank, that 
the account of Biedma was less reliable than the other 
two, and that the story of “The Inca” was unworthy of 
serious consideration, as it was founded on highly colored 
hearsay evidence. 

That accounts of the expedition should contain descrip- 
tions of the country through which it passed, is natural 
and to be expected, as next to the presence of the Indians 
the topography of the country, its physical geography, 
flora, forests, streams, lakes, and high and low lands 
would attract the interest of the narrators. Such descrip- 
tions do occur in the narratives of Ranjel and Elvas. 
Since 1541 the Indians have gone, their towns and villages 
are no more, and the forests have given place to culti- 
vated fields, but the topography of the country through 
which De Soto and his men passed is about the same 
today as it was then; we have the same character of 
country now; time has not changed the geological forma- 
tions. North Mississippi from Pontotoc County, along the 
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old Chickasaw Trail in a northwesterly direction to Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, is the same hilly country today that it was in 
1541, and West Mississippi, lying between the bluff forma- 
tion which runs from Memphis to Sartartia, Yazoo Coun- 
ty, Miss., and the Mississippi River, is the same low coun- 
try abounding in streams, lakes and slashes as it did when 
De Soto passed over it on his way westward to the river. 
The route of the great explorer is written indisputably in 
the topographical features described by Ranjel and Elvas. 
It is common knowledge that the counties of Pontotoc, 
Union, Marshall and De Soto, Mississippi, and Shelby 
County, Tennessee, through which the Chickasaw Trail 
ran, over which Judge Young contends that De Soto 
passed on his way to the Chickasaw Bluffs, is hilly 
throughout. Do Ranjel and Elvas describe the “vermil- 
ion hills” of North Mississippi, or the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi Delta? They say that from April 30th to May 
8th, seven days, the expedition struggled through a wil- 
derness of forests, marshes, lakes and sluggish streams. 
Can there be a reasonable doubt that the seven days pre- 
ceding the discovery of the river, on May 8th, were passed 
in the low, marshy lands of the Mississippi Delta? Do 
the counties in North Mississippi, mentioned above, 
abound in lakes, basins, marshes and sluggish streams? 
Can the wildest stretch of the imagination lead us to 
believe that those seven days were spent on the well- 
trodden trail of the Chickasaws, on the high lands and 
ridges of those counties? It is not difficult to see why 
Judge Young touched so lightly on the topographical ar- 
gument as given in my article of February 18th. Elvas 
and Ranjel described conditions existing in the section of 
Tunica County, between Coldwater River west to the 
Mississippi. 

If the De Soto expedition ever reached such a promi- 
nent point as the Chickasaw Bluffs, is it possible that the 
narratives would not mention such a height overlooking 
the great river? The fact that it was not mentioned 
seems conclusive that the place was never seen. 


EVIDENCE FROM MAPS. 


In my former article it was stated that: “Not a map, 
so far as I know, gives Memphis the honor of being the 
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point at which the Mississippi was discovered.” This of 
course was a direct request for such evidence. It is fair 
to presume that inasmuch as Judge Young failed to name 
a map which supports his contention, the evidence is not 
available. Such evidence in support of my contention is 
abundant. Delisle’s map has already been cited; in ad- 
dition to that citation, I call attention to the map of Dr. 
Mitchelle as given in De Soto in Florida, by Barnard 
Shipp, Page 660; to that in Channing’s History of the 
United States, Vol. I., Page 73; to Vol. IL, Narratives of 
De Soto, at the title page, edited by Bourne; to Spain 
in America, page 134, also by Bourne. These could be 
reinforced by many others, but it is not deemed necessary 
to give them, in the absence of evidence to the contrary. 
Next to facts obtained from first hand testimony, and the 
evidence given by the topography of the country, the facts 
gathered from maps are the most important and convinc- 
ing. Geography is a science dealing with the earth and 
its life, and its findings of fact are most important in all 
historical investigations. 


JUDGE YOUNG'S AUTHORITIES. 


In the preparation of his article, Judge Young evidently 
felt the weakness of his case from the standpoint of the 
evidence contained in the original narratives, of the expe- 
dition, and of maps fixing the place of the discovery and 
passage of the river, and he seems to rely more on the 
secondary evidence in the case as contained in the work 
of commentators, who had never specially investigated 
the subject. In support of his contention, he quotes Ban- 
croft, Shea, Ramsey, Claiborne, Keating and himself. 
Before quoting authorities in support of my contention, 
it may be best to deal with his citations. Bancroft is 
quoted as saying, that De Soto “crossed probably at the 
lowest Chickasaw Bluff, not far from the 35th parallel of 
latitude.” That is certainly not putting it very strong. 
Bancroft also says, “The search for some wealthy region 
was renewed; the caravan marched still further to the 
west. For seven days it struggled through a wilderness of 
forests and marshes; and at length came to Indian settle- 
ments in the vicinity of the Mississippi.” The Judge is 
not happy in quoting Bancroft for several reasons. In 
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the first place, the word, “probably” is not quite convinc- 
ing; then he describes the Mississippi Delta and not the 
“vermilion hills” of North Mississippi; and says that the 
expedition “marched still further to the west,” which is 
in conflict with the Judge’s unqualified statement that 
the march was always to the northwest. Judge Young’s 
greatest misfortune in quoting Bancroft lies in the fact 
that the eminent historian cites as authorities historians 
who disagree with him. He cites Belknap, 1—192, who 
says De Soto crossed the river within the thirty-fourth de- 
gree; Andrew Ellicott’s Journal 125 which gives the cross- 
ing place as “Thirty-four degrees and ten minutes”; 
McCullah’s Researches, 526, “Twenty or thirty miles below 
the mouth of the Arkansas River.” As Memphis lies well 
above the 35th parallel it is readily seen that the citations 
are against it. The same comment applies to John Gil- 
mary Shea. The position of Claiborne is disposed of in 
that portion of this article which gives the topographical 
evidence. As Ramsey, the Tennessee historian, only con- 
jectures that Memphis was the place of discovery and 
crossing, such a statement carries little weight. Col. J. 
M. Keating in his History of Memphis says that the Vil- 
lage of Chisca was on the river; this is in direct conflict 
with narratives and maps, and the same may be said of 
Young’s History of Memphis. These are all the author- 
ities quoted by Judge Young. 


OTHER AND MORE AUTHENTIC AUTHORITIES. 


While I do not attach the same importance to the opin- 
ions of commentators, (which is only secondary evidence) 
as I do to the primary sources of information such as the 
original narratives and topography, I am at the same time 
entirely willing to meet my worthy and learned friend in 
that field also, and I shall now cite certain eminent au- 
thorities whose findings are not in accord with the Mem- 
phis theory. 

One of the first eminent historians who wrote the his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley was Dr. John W. Monette, 
and while his two-volume work, entitled Monette’s Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, was published in 1846, it has never 
been superseded as the standard work on the subjects 
with which it deals, by any later history. In treating of 
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the subject under discussion, he says, (Vol. I., Page 47) 
“Much doubt and uncertainty has obtained as to the pre- 
cise point at which De Soto reached the Mississippi. It 
was evidently much below the latitude of Memphis, where 
he was toiling four days in advancing twelve leagues up 
the river, and seven days in his westward march through 
swamps and deep forests, from the up-lands east of the 
Tallahatchee. At no point above Helena are the high- 
lands, on the east side of the river, more than ten or fif- 
teen miles distant. The point where De Soto crossed the 
river was probably within thirty miles of Helena. The 
changes of the channel in the lapse of three hundred 
years may have been such as to defy identification now.” 
Harper's Encyclopedia of United States History says, 
(Vol III, Page 106) “Turning northward with the rem- 
nant of his forces, he fought his way through the Chicka- 
saw country, and reached the upper waters of the Yazoo 
River late in December, where he wintered in great dis- 
tress. Moving westward in the spring, he discovered the 
Mississippi River in all its grandeur in May, 1541. It was 
near the lower Chickasaw Bluff in Tunica County, Mis- 
sissippi.” In the History of the United States by Dr. Ed- 
ward Channing, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity, (Vol. I, Page 73), a map is given which fixes the 
place of discovery about 20 miles below the 35th parallel 
in Tunica County. These works have both been issued 
since the painstaking and scholarly study of the De Soto 
route of Professor Theodore Hayes Lewis, quoted in my 
first article. In Larned’s History for Ready Reference, 
(Vol. II, Page 1178) it is stated that “At length, in the 
third year of their journeying, they reached the banks of 
the Mississippi, 132 years before its second (or third?) 
discovery by Marquette. . . . The Spaniards passed over 
to a point above the mouth of the Arkansas.” Dr. Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne in his Spain in America, gives a 
map at page 134, which places the crossing in Tunica 
County, Mississippi. Belknap and Ellicott, referred to 
above, place the passage and discovery within the 34th 
parallel. And finally, Professor Lewis, in his study of 
every phase of the subject and every mile of the route as 
given in the Publications of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety, (Vol. VI., Pages 449-467), quoted at length in a 
former paper, fixes the discovery at Willow Point, in 
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Tunica County, Mississippi. And let me repeat my as- 
sertion that the open-minded investigator cannot study 
his wonderful presentation of the subject without com- 
plete agreement with his conclusions. 

I believe that it is not over-stating the case to claim that 
the following contentions have been established by this 
and my first paper: 

First: That the best evidence of the De Soto route es- 
tablishes the fact that, from April 30 to May 8, 1541, it 
was through the low lands of the Mississippi Delta and not 
through the high lands of North Mississippi and West 
Tennessee. 

Second: That the topography of the country, as de- 
scribed in the narratives up to the very day of the dis- 
covery of the river, confirms the contention that it was 
made in the midst of a low country, abounding in 
marshes, lakes and sluggish streams. 

Third: That the maps of the route of De Soto all give 
the point of the discovery and crossing within the 34th 
parallel. 

Fourth: That the best and most accurate commenta- 
tors on the subject place the point of discovery and cross- 
ing between the mouth of the Arkansas River and the 
35th parallel. 

Fifth: That the preponderance of evidence gathered 
from both original and secondary sources, establishes the 
contention that Tunica County, Mississippi, was the scene 
of the discovery of the Mississippi river, May 8, 1541, by 
Hernando De Soto. 


WHERE DID DE SOTO DISCOVER THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER? 


By CHarLEsS A. BARTON 


I have recently read with much interest, “The Chicka- 
saw Nation,” by the Honorable James H. Malone. It has 
contributed to my fund of information, enlightened me 
on local history and given me a very pleasurable estimate 
of the author’s character, always awake to the highest and 
purest and best. It gracefully fulfills the avowed purpose 
of the genial and accomplished author in furnishing a 
creditable souvenir to his relatives and friends. 

One of the high points in the history of this heroic peo- 
ple—and, indeed, one of the high points in the history of 
this continent—being the magnificent enterprise of Her- 
nando De Soto, Mr. Malone naturally gives much time to 
his progress through the Chickasaw domains and to fix- 
ing the point where De Soto first looked upon the Father 
of Waters. He reopens the ages-old controversy as to 
this point; or rather summarily closes it by literally plac- 
ing the capstone in the form of a monument in the recent- 
ly named (for the purpose) De Soto Park in Memphis. 
But there is nothing convincing in his argument that De 
Soto discovered the Mississippi at the Fourth Chickasaw 
Bluff, and there are many palpable mistakes in the evi- 
dence which he offers. Like the good advocate that he is, 
he has magnified every vestige of evidence, real or imagi- 
nary, that favored his beloved client, and not only ignored 
but positively denied the existence of the most patent 
facts unfavorable to his position. 

For the purpose of this paper, it is necessary to quote 
only a few passages of Mr. Malone’s lengthy argument. 
As a starting point he launches an attack upon the con- 
tention of Dunbar Rowland, LL.D., Director of the De- 
partment of History and Archives of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, who champions the theory of Professor Theodore 
Hayes Lewis that De Soto marched from the Tallahatchie 
River, at or near New Albany, Mississippi, to the banks 
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of the Mississippi River at or near Council Bend or Wal- 
nut Bend in Tunica County, Mississippi. Referring to Dr. 
Rowland’s paper, Mr. Malone speaks of this most prob- 
able point of discovery (p. 52) as “a point he cannot 
locate; and, it may be added, nor can any one else.” And 
as a final grand assault we have the following from pp. 
90 and 91: 

“It is amusing to read the sentence of the Professor 
locating the point where the great river was discovered, 
the ipse dixit characteristic being its main feature. He 
says: 

““The crossing was made either at Council Bend or 
Walnut Bend, in Tunica County, in a straight line some 
twenty-five to thirty-eight miles below Memphis.’ 

“That this is a guess, pure and simple, without one line 
of support in any narrative, is perfectly apparent. There 
are dozens of bends on the river similar to these, and 
there is no pretence of a physical feature at either point 
to identify it as the landing place. 

“There is likewise a significant silence on the part of 
Prof. Lewis with respect to the several Indian villages and 
the fields of growing maize, not to mention hundreds and 
even thousands who had a permanent home at the place 
where the great river was discovered. 

“The one thing that appears to have burdened the Pro- 
fessor’s thoughts was to drive De Soto and his small army 
through the well nigh impenetrable swamps, morasses, 
cane brakes, sloughs and lagoons of Tallahatchie and 
Coldwater River bottoms, not to mention that of the Mis- 
sissippi, which are worse than those of the Yalobusha, 
the word ‘Yalobusha’ in the Indian language meaning tad- 
pole place. Apparently, in the opinion of the Professor, 
any old place in the Mississippi swamps, even a tadpole 
place, was quite eligible for a permanent home for the 
Indians.” 

“And again the Professor and his friend, Dr. Rowland, 
seem oblivious to the fact that it is actually a little far- 
ther, on an air line, from Pontotoc in the northeastern 
part of the state to the ubiquitous place in Tunica County 
where they claim the river was discovered than it is to 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, leading to which were well known 
and well travelled Chickasaw trails, affording a far bet- 
ter road to the river; whereas no one pretends that there 
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was any trail of the Chickasaws, or of any one else, lead- 
ing to Tunica County. 

“And finally, on this feature of the discussion, can the 
Professor and Dr. Rowland name any river that flows 
into the Mississippi in Tunica County? It is certain no 
mention is made of such a river by them, and it is an un- 
deniable fact, resulting from purely natural causes, that 
no river flows into the Mississippi River on the east side, 
after Nonconnah, at the south end of the Chickasaw 
Bluffs, until the mouth of the Yazoo is reached, 300 miles 
to the south. In fact the surface waters of Tunica and 
even those of De Soto, Marshall, and Benton Counties, 
bordering on Tennessee, flow into Coldwater River, which 
deflects southward, and joins the Tallahatchie, after 
which their combined waters, with those of the Yalobusha 
further south, are known as the Yazoo River, entering 
the Mississippi near Vicksburg. 

“Another thing is equally undeniable, and that is their 
favorite author, the Gentleman of Elvas, plainly states 
that while the Indians were menacing the expedition at 
the villages of Quizquiz, and before the expedition 
pitched camp by the great river, De Soto drew up his 
horsemen near a river-bluff to confront the Indians. This 
river formed then and forms now an unmistakable, and 
may I not add a controlling, feature of the country, for- 
ever destroying the Tunica County theory, and stamping 
the Fourth Chickasaw Bluffs, with Wolf River flowing 
into the Mississippi at its north terminus, and Nonconnah 
(also a little river) flowing into the great river at its south 
terminus, as the place where white men first gazed upon 
the Father of Waters.” 


“Did the learned historians pass over this unmistakable 
feature of the country where the discovery was made 
sub silentio, because they were not conversant with the 
topography of the country; or because they read Elvas so 
inattentively as to overlook this important matter? I 
know not. Certain it is that when further on Prof. Lewis 
undertook to disparage the claims of Memphis, he was 
alive to physical features, for he commented on the con- 
formation of the plateau at the bluffs, in order to make a 
point for his argument, and in this I shall show that he 
was mistaken. 
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“It is also a little amusing that, after the learned his- 
torian lands De Soto over in the Arkansas swamps oppo- 
site Tunica County, and started him in a course north- 
ward and practically parallel with the great river, the 
suggestion is made that possibly some earthquake may 
have changed the topography of the country; and still 
Dr. Rowland, in his last paper, appeals to the topography 
of the country as unchangeable! 

“From this short review I believe the impartial reader 
will conclude that eltrich and eerie and strange must be 
the mythical place in Tunica where, in the imaginations 
of the learned historians, De Soto discovered the Missis- 
sippi; and, moreover, that they must appeal to the mirac- 
ulous in order to conjure up even a shadow of support 
for their favorite theory. Indeed, the supposed place 
where the discovery was made is an arbitrary conception, 
as destitute of objective characteristics as the tropic of 
Capricorn.” 

The genial “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” pro- 
nounces some animadversions on the unwelcome churl 
who “goes about with a lot of facts, ready to unleash 
them, like so many bulldogs, at every ingenious sugges- 
tion.” Yet history is founded on facts—sometimes; some- 
times it has no more substantial foundation than a mon- 
ument, a procession and an oration. 

The purpose of this paper is to show from a long and 
intimate knowledge of the country that every topograph- 
ical condition required by the several narratives quoted 
are fully met in the Tunica County locus and are not met 
in the Chickasaw Bluffs, to locate the villages of Quizquiz 
and the mound of Chisca and enlighten Mr. Malone, and 
those of his readers who might be as ignorant of the facts 
as he, concerning the “River of Doubt’, about which 
Tunica County planters and the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
Levee Board have never had any doubt whatever. I am 
a topographer and have a first-hand knowledge of all the 
country over which De Soto led his army and a fairly 
familiar knowledge of the minute topography of North 
Mississippi and Eastern Arkansas. 

On the question of De Soto’s route there are only two 
sources of information, tradition and the written nar- 
ratives of men who accompanied De Soto. How far some 
later historians may have been influenced by possible tra- 
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ditions perpetuated in Europe I entertain no opinion. 
Some archaeologists deny that the Indians held any tra- 
ditions about De Soto’s spectacular invasion a century 
after he had passed. One writer said if all the earth- 
works accredited to De Soto by tradition were really con- 
structed by his army, it was a remarkably industrious 
army. To illustrate the unreliability of tradition it is not 
necessary to go beyond the pages of The Chickasaw 
Nation, where Mr. Malone credits the inexcusable tradi- 
tion of Grant refusing Lee’s sword, (p. 391). “When 
General Lee at Appomattox offered his sword as a token 
of his surrender, General Grant, with a loftiness of spirit 
that did credit to his magnanimity, declined to accept it.” 
May I digress here to put the historian right and thereby 
emphasize the weakness of tradition? 

In The Outlook, Vol. 84, p. 971, General Horace Por- 
ter, LL.D., writes: “While serving as aide-de-camp to 
General Grant I fell into the habit of taking notes of all 
important events. The following report of the conver- 
sation which occurred between the two commanders is 
taken from my notes taken during the interview and pub- 
lished after the war in my Campaigning with Grant.” 
(See also that work.) On the same page, “Lee was six- 
teen years his” (Grant’s) “senior. He stood six feet and 
one inch in height. He wore a new uniform of Confed- 
erate gray, buttoned up to the throat, and a handsome 
sword and sash. The sword was of exceedingly fine work- 
manship. It had been presented to him by some ladies in 
England who sympathized with the cause.” On page 
975: “Grant’s eye now fell upon Lee’s sword again and 
it seemed to remind him of the absence of his own, and 
by way of explanation he said to Lee: ‘I started out from 
camp several days ago without my sword and as I have 
not seen my headquarter’s baggage since, I have been 
riding about without my side arms.’” On page 976: 
“The scene at Appomattox was characteristically Ameri- 
ican, and the manner in which it was conducted reflected 
lasting credit on both the illustrious soldiers who con- 
ducted it. There was nothing theatrical, no demanding 
of swords, no stilted speeches.” General Porter gives 
every detail of this entire transaction, as an eyewitness, 
from the first notes exchanged by the commanders to the 
sacking of the room for souvenirs, including every word 
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spoken during the interview, and not only fails to record 
this event but declares that it did not occur. 

Thus a highly trained observer who was, in a measure, 
a party to the transaction and made notes on the ground 
at the time, explodes that tradition. 

The historians then base their opinions on the original 
narratives, in the light of the topography, or on a great 
deal of guesswork. 

Dr. Rowland and Professor Lewis very properly rely 
on the following authorities: 

First: “The Gentleman of Elvas.” This narrative 
was written by a Portuguese gentleman who accompanied 
De Soto and wrote at first hand, though his name is un- 
known and his work was not published till over fifty 
years later. 

Second: The narrative of Hernandez de Biedma, the 
king’s factor. This is the official report of the expedi- 
tion to the king. It was drawn up in 1544 and first pub- 
lished in 1841. 

Third: The narrative of Rodrigo Ranjel, the private 
secretary of De Soto, who kept a diary, but whose work 
was first published in 1866. This writer probably wrote 
a little more freely about the morals of the Governor 
than he would have done if De Soto had survived the 
adventure. 

Fourth: The History of the Conquest of Florida, by 
Garcilasso Inca De La Vega, a voluminous and romantic 
work. I place this work fourth as all historians do, be- 
cause it was written entirely from hearsay fifty years 
after the expedition. It is a composite of the fragmentary 
stories of three or four men who accompanied De Soto 
and from whom the Inca doubtless drew many details of 
- fact, if we could only distinguish them, as well as many 
“traveller’s tales.” When Kipling read the manuscript of 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, he wrote the author, “You 
have thrown away enough material for a dozen stories.” 
How it must have tried the soul of the gifted Inca to see 
so much material of this character going to waste. Fortu- 
nately he did the best he could. 

The Inca is generally regarded as the least reliable 
authority, for the obvious reason that his information 
comes at second-hand, and the generally admitted ro- 
mantic nature of his story. Yet from the very readable 
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quality of the work and perhaps its earlier circulation, 
it has served to mould, to a large degree, historic opin- 
ion. It is easy to select from the historians of this event 
those who took their cue from Garcilasso. 

Shea in “Narr. and Crit. Hist. Am.,” Vol. IL. p. 292, says 
of Garcilasso, “the spirit of exaggeration that prevails 
throughout the volume has deprived it of its authority.” 
Judge F. X. Martin, LL.D., Mem. Acad. Marseilles, Lawyer, 
Legislator, Jurist, Historian, says in his history of Lou- 
isiana, p. 35, ‘it is believed that those who furnished this 
Indian author with the memoirs on which he wrote, were 
less fond of truth than the marvelous.” Judge Martin’s 
long career as jurist in three high courts should qualify 
him on evidence. And, by the way, Martin says (History 
of Louisiana, p. 36): “Early in April De Soto marched 
northwesterly through the country of the Choctaws and 
the western part of the present states of Mississippi and 
Tennessee. He reached the mighty stream, fhen called 
by the Indians Cicuaga, and now Mississippi, a little be- 
low the lowest Chickasaw Bluff.” In this he agrees with 
Theodore Irving as to the point of discovery, but not as 
to the route travelled. Irving’s map shows this point as 
at the head of Buck Island Bayou at Clack’s Station, a 
mile below the north line of Tunica County, six miles up 
the river—east—from old Commerce and the neck of 
Council Bend and twelve miles, by a straight line, below 
the “lowest Chickasaw Bluff,” the Fifth Chickasaw Bluff, 
at Lake View Station on the bank of Horn Lake, at that 
time the bed of the Mississippi river. 

But let us examine the text of the authorities. From 
Narratives of De Soto, edited by Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, we have the following text of the Gentleman of 
Elvas, translated by Buckingham Smith (pp. 108-113). 

“From some prisoners taken the Governor informed 
himself of the region in advance. On the 25th day of 
April” (1541) “he left Chicaca and went to sleep at a 
small town called Alimamu. Very little maize was found; 
and it became necessary to attempt thence to pass a 
desert, seven days’ journey in extent, the next day the 
Governor ordered that three captains, each with cavalry 
and foot, should take a different direction, to get provi- 
sion for the way. Juan de Anasco, the Comptroller, went 
with fifteen horse and forty foot on the course the Gov- 
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ernor would have to march, and found a staked fort 
where the Indians were awaiting them. Many were 
armed, walking upon it, with their bodies, legs, and arms 
painted and ochred, red, black, white, yellow, and ver- 
milion in stripes, so that they appeared to have on stock- 
ings and doublet. Some wore feathers, and others horns 
on the head, the face blackened, and the eyes encircled 
with vermilion, to heighten their fierce aspect. So soon 
as they saw the Christians draw nigh, they beat drums, 
and, with loud yells, in great fury came forth to meet 
them. As to Juan de Anasco and others it appeared well 
to avoid them, and to inform the Governor; they retired, 
over an even ground in sight, the distance of a cross- 
bow-shot from the enclosure, the footmen, the crossbow- 
men, and targeteers putting themselves before those on 
horseback, that the beasts might not be wounded by the 
Indians, who came forth by sevens and eights to discharge 
their bows at them and retire. In sight of the Christians 
they made a fire, and, taking an Indian by the head and 
feet, pretended to give him many blows on the head and 
to cast him into the flames, signifying in this way they 
would do the Christians. 

“A message being sent with three of the cavalry to the 
Governor, informing him of this, he came directly. It 
was his opinion that they should be driven from the place. 
He said that if this was not done, they would be embold- 
ened to make an attack at some other time, when they 
might do him more harm; those on horseback were com- 
manded to dismount, and, being set in four squadrons, 
at the signal charged the Indians. They resisted until 
the Christians came up to the stakes; then, seeing that 
they could not defend themselves, they fled through that 
part near which passed a stream, sending back some ar- 
rows from the other bank; and because, at the moment, 
no place was found where the horses might ford, they 
had time to make their escape. Three Indians were killed 
and many Christians wounded, of whom, after a few 
days, fifteen died on the march. Every one thought the 
Governor committed a great fault in not sending to ex- 
amine the state of the ground on the opposite shore, and 
discover the crossing-place before making the attack; 
because, with the hope the Indians had of escaping un- 
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seen in that direction, they fought until they were broken; 
and it was the cause of their holding out so long to as- 
sail the Christians, as they could, with safety to them- 
selves.” 


“CHAPTER XXII 


“HOW THE GOVERNOR WENT FROM QUIZQUIZ, AND THENCE TO 
THE RIVER GRANDE. 


“Three days having gone by since some maize had been 
sought after, and but little found in comparison with the 
great want there was of it, the Governor become obliged 
to move at once, notwithstanding the wounded had need 
of repose, to where there should be abundance. He ac- 
cordingly set out for Quizquiz, and marched seven days 
through a wilderness, having many pondy places, with 
thick forests, fordable, however, on horseback, all to 
some basins or lakes that were swum. He arrived at a 
town of Quizquiz without being described, and seized all 
the people before they could come out of their houses. 
Among them was the mother of the Cacique and the Goy- 
ernor sent word to him, by one of the captives, to come 
and receive her, with the rest he had taken. The answer 
he returned was, that if his lordship would order them 
to be loosed and sent, he would come to visit and do him 
service. 

“The Governor, since his men arrived weary, and like- 
wise weak, for want of maize, and the horses were also 
lean, determined to yield to the requirement and try to 
have peace; so the mother and the rest were ordered to 
be set free, and with words of kindness were dismissed. 
The next day, while he was hoping to see the Chief, many 
Indians came, with bows and arrows, to set upon the 
Christians, when he commanded that all the armed horse- 
men should be mounted and in readiness. Finding them 
prepared, the Indians stopped at the distance of a cross- 
bow-shot from where the Governor was, near the river 
bank, where, after remaining quietly half an hour, six 
chiefs arrived at the camp, stating that they had come to 
find out what people it might be; for that they had knowl- 
edge from their ancestors that they were to be subdued 
by a white race; they consequently desired to return to 
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the Cacique, to tell him that he should presently obey 
and serve the Governor. After presenting six or seven 
skins and shawls brought with them, they took their 
leave, and returned with the others who were waiting 
for them by the shore. The Cacique came not, nor sent 
another message. 

“There was little maize in the place, and the Governor 
moved to another town, half a league from the great river, 
where it was found in sufficiency. He went to look at 
the river, and saw that near it there was much timber of 
which piraguas might be made, and a good situation in 
which the camp might be placed. He directly moved, 
built houses, and settled on a plain a crossbow-shot from 
the water, bringing together there all the maize of the 
towns behind, that at once they might go to work and 
cut down trees for sawing out planks to build barges. 
The Indians soon came from up the stream, jumped on 
shore, and told the Governor that they were the vassals 
of a great lord, named Aquixo, who was the suzerain of 
many towns and people on the other shore; and they 
made known from him, that he would come the day after, 
with all his people, to hear what his lordship would com- 
mand him.” 


There is another interesting translation of the narra- 
tive of the Gentleman of Elvas, that made by Richard 
Hakluyt of London in 1916, and before me is a copy of 
the original edition printed in that year “and are to be 
sold at the signe of the Bishops head in Pauls Church- 
yard.” 

I shall quote from it the same text as above, not for 
the sake of its quaintness, but because the translation is 
somewhat different, interestingly so for our purpose. This 
volume is titled “Virginia richly valued” and is addressed 
“To the Right Honourable, the Right Worshipful Coun- 
sellors, and others the cheerfull aduenturors for the ad- 
uancement of that Christian and noble plantation in 
Virginia.” Hakluyt was commending Virginia by pub- 
lishing the discoveries of Hernando De Soto in the neigh- 
boring territory. Hereafter I shall refer to this volume 
as “Hakluyt.” 

Hakluyt’s translation of Elvas, pp 67 to 70. 

“There were some” (Indians) “taken, by whom the 
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Gouernour informed himselfe of the Countrie, through 
which hee was to passe. The 25. of Aprill, he departed 
from Chicaca, and lodged at a small towne called Ali- 
mamu. They had a very little Maize, and they were to 
passe a desert of seuen daies iournie. 

“The next day, the Gouernour sent three Captains euerie 
one his way with horsemen and footmen to seeke pro- 
uision to passe the desert, And John Dannusco the Au- 
ditor went with fifteene horsemen, and 40. footmen that 
way that the Gouernour was to goe, and found a strong 
fort made, where the Indians staied for him, and many 
of them walked on the top of it with their weapons, hauing 
their bodies, thighes and armes okered and died with 
blacke, white, yellow and red, striped like vnto panes, 
so that they shewed as though they went in hose and 
doublets: and some of them had plumes, and others had 
horns on their heads, and their faces blacke, and their 
eyes done round about with strakes of red, to seeme more 
fierce. Assoone as they saw that the Christians ap- 
proached, with a great crie sounding two drummes with 
great furie they sallied foorth to receiue them. John 
Dannusco and those that were with him, thought good to 
aouid them and acquaint the Gouernour therewith. They 
retired to a plaine place, a crossbowshot from the fort 
in sight of it, the footmen, the crossbowmen, and target- 
ters placed themselves before the horsemen, that they 
might not hurt the horses. The Indians sallied out by 
seuen and seuen, and eight and eight to shoot their ar- 
rows, and retired againe; and in sight of the Christians 
they made a fire, and took an Indian, some by the feete, 
and some by the head, and made as though they went to 
cast him into the fire, and gaue him first many knocks 
on the head: signifying that they so meant to handle the 
Christians. John Danusco sent three horsemen to aduer- 
tise to the Gouernour hereof. He came presently: for 
his intent was to driue them from thence, saying, that 
if he did not, they would be emboldened to charge him 
another time, when they might doe him more harme. 
He made the horsemen to alight, and set his men in foure 
squadrons: The signe being given, they set vpon the 
Indians, which made resistance till the Christians came 
neere the fort, they ran away, and from the otherside 
they shot some arrowes: and because at that instant we 
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knew no ford for the horses to passe, they had time 
enough to get out of our danger. Three Indians were 
slaine there, and many Christians were hurt, whereof 
within a few daies, there died fifteene by the way. All men 
thought the Gouernour to be in fault, because he sent 
not to see the disposition of the place on the other side of 
the Riuer, and to know the passage before hee set vpon 
them. For with the hope they had to saue themselues 
by flight that way, when they saw none other means, they 
fought til they were broken, and it was an incourage- 
ment to defend themselues yntil then, and to offend 
the Christians without any danger to themselues.” 


“CHAPTER XXII 


“HOW THE GOUERNOUR WENT FROM ALIMAMU TO QUIZQUIZ, 
AND FROM THENCE TO RIO GRANDE, OR THE GREAT RIUER. 


“Three daies after they had sought some Maiz, whereof 
they found but little store, in regard of that which was 
needful, and for this cause, as well as for their sakes 
that were wounded, it was needful for them to rest, as 
for the great iournie they were to march to come where 
store of Maiz was: yet the Gouernour was inforced to 
depart presentlie toward Quizquiz. He trauelled seuen 
daies through a desert of many marishes and thicke 
woods: but it might all be trauelled on horsebacke, except 
some lakes which they swamme ouer. Hee came to a 
towne of the Prouence of Quizquiz without being descried, 
and tooke all the people in it before they came out of 
their houses. The mother of the Cacique was taken there: 
and he sent vnto him by an Indian, that he should come 
to see him, and that he would give him his mother, and 
al the people which he had taken there. The Cacique 
sent him answere againe, that his Lordship should loose 
and send them to him, and that he would come to visit 
and serue him. The Gouernour, because his people for 
want of Maiz were somewhat weak and wearie, and the 
horses also were leane, determined to accomplish his re- 
quest, to see if hee could haue peace with him, and so 
commanded to set free his mother and all the rest, and 
with louing words dismissed them and sent them to him. 
The next day, when the Gouernour expected the Cacique, 
there came many Indians with their bowes and arrowes 
with a purpose to set vpon the Christians. The Gouernour 
had commanded all the horsemen to be armed, and on 
horsebacke, and inreadines. When the Indians saw that 
they were readie, they staied a crossbowshot from the 
place where the Gouernour was neere a brooke. After 
halfe an houre that they had stood there stil, there came 
_ to the Camp sixe principall Indians, and said, they came to 
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see what people they were, and that long agoe, they had 
been informed by their forefathers, That a white people 
should subdue them: and that therefore they would re- 
turn to their Cacique, and bid him come presently to obey 
and serue the Gouernour: and after they had presented 
him with sixe, or seuen skinnes and mantles which they 
brought, they tooke their leaue of him, and returned with 
the other, which waited for them by the brookes side. 
The Cacique neuer came again nor sent other message. 
And because in the towne where the Gouernour lodged, 
there was small store of Maiz, he remooued to another 
halfe or league from Rio Grande, where they found 
plentie of Maiz: And he went to see the Riuer, and found, 
that neere vnto it was great store of timber to make 
barges, and good situation of ground to incampe in. 
Presently he remooued himself thither. They made 
houses, and pitched their Campe in a plaine field a cross- 
bowshot from the Riuer. And thither was gathered all 
the Maiz of the townes, which they had latelie passed. 
They began presently to cut and hew down timber, and 
to saw plankes for barges. The Indians came presently 
down the Riuer: they leaped on shore, and declared to 
ye Gouernour, That they were subjects of a great Lord, 
whose name was Aquixo, who was Lord of many 
townes, and gouerned many people on the other side of 
the Riuer, and came to tell him on his behalfe, that the 
next day he with al his men would come to see, what it 
would please him to command him.” 

The narrative of Biedma, Narratives of De Soto, Vol. 
II., pp. 23 to 26. 

“We remained here perhaps two months, getting what 
was necessary of saddles, lances, and targets, and then 
left, taking a direction to the northwest, toward a proy- 
ence called Alibamo. 

“At this time befell us what is said never to have oc- 
curred in the Indies. In the highway over which we had 
to pass, without there being either women to protect or 
provisions to secure, and only to try our valour with 
theirs, the Indians put up a very strong stockade directly 
across the road, about 300 of them standing behind it, reso- 
lute to die rather than give back. Soon as they observed 
our approach, some came out to shoot their arrows, threat- 
ening that not one of us should remain alive. When we had 
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surveyed that work, thus defended by men, we supposed 
they guarded something—provisions perhaps—of which 
we stood greatly in need; for we had calculated to cross 
a desert of twelve days’ journey in its extent, where we 
could have nothing to eat but what we carried. We 
alighted, some forty or fifty men, and put ourselves on 
two sides, arranging that at the sound of the trumpet we 
should all enter the barricade at one time. We did ac- 
cordingly, carrying it, although at some cost, losing on 
our side seven or eight men, and having twenty-five or 
twenty-six more wounded. We killed some Indians, and 
took others, from whom we learned they had done this to 
measure themselves with us, and nothing else. We looked 
about for food, although at great hazard, that we might 
begin our journey into the wilderness. 

“We traveled eight days in great care, in tenderness 
of the wounded and sick we carried. One mid-day we 
came upon a town called Quizquiz, and so suddenly to 
the inhabitants, that they were without any notice of us, 
the men being away at work in the maize fields. We 
took more than 300 women, and the few skins and shawls 
they had in their houses. There we first found a little 
walnut of the country, which is much better than that here 
in Spain. The town was near the banks of the River 
Espiritu Santo. They had told us that it was, with many 
towns about there, tributary to a lord of Pacaha, famed 
throughout all the land. When the men heard that we 
had taken their women, they came to us peacefully, re- 
questing the governor to restore them. He did so, and 
asked them for canoes in which to pass that great river. 
These they promised, but never gave; on the contrary, 
they collected to give us battle, coming in sight of the town 
where we were; but in the end, not venturing to make an 
attack, they turned and retired. 

“We left that place and went to encamp by the river- 
side, to put ourselves in order for crossing. On the other 
shore we saw numbers of people collected to oppose our 
landing, who had many canoes. We set about building 
four large piriguas, each capable of taking sixty or 
seventy men and five or six horses. We were engaged 
in the work twenty-seven or twenty-eight days.” 

Ranjel pp 136-137. 

“Tuesday, April 26, in the year aforesaid, 1541, the 
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Governor Hernando de Soto set out from the plain of Chi- 
caca, and arrived at Limamu for the night; and there 
they searched for corn, because the Indians had hidden 
it, and they had to pass over a desert. And Thursday 
they came to another plain where the Indians had taken 
the position, having made a very strong barricade, and 
within it there were many Indian braves, painted red 
and decorated with other colors which appeared very 
fine (or rather, very bad, at least it meant harm for the 
Christians). And they entered the barricade by force, 
and with some loss by death and wounds on the part 
of the Commander and his army, and with a loss greater 
beyond comparison on the part of the conquered; and it 
would have been still more if the Indians had not taken 
flight. 

“Saturday, the last of April, the army set out from the 
place of the barricade and marched nine days through a 
deserted country and by a rough way, mountainous and 
swampy, until May 8, when they came to the first village 
of Quizquiz, which they took by assault and captured 
much people and clothes; but the Governor promptly re- 
stored them to liberty and had everything restored to them 
for fear of war, although that was not enough to make 
friends of these Indians. A league beyond this village they 
came upon another with abundance of corn, and soon 
again after another league, upon another likewise amply 
provisioned. There they saw the great river. Saturday, 
May 21, the force went along to a plain between the river 
and a small village, and set up quarters and began to 
build four barges to cross over to the other side.” 


The Narrative of Garcilasso De La Vega, called the 
Inca, Translated by Barnard Shipp— 

“The Spaniards, on leaving Alibamo, marched through 
a wilderness always towards the north, in order to go 
away, more and more from the sea, and at the end of 
three days they saw the capital of Chisca, which bears the 
name of its provence and of its chief. This town is situ- 
ated near a river which the Indians call Chucagua; the 
largest of all those which our men had seen in Florida. 
The inhabitants of Chisca, who were not informed of the 
coming of the troops because of the war which they had 
with their neighbors, were surprised. The Spaniards pil- 
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laged them and made many of them prisoners. The rest 
fled; some into the woods between the town and the 
river, and others to the house of the cacique, built upon 
an eminence whence it commanded all the place. This 
chief was old and then sick in bed, almost without 
strength, of so small a size, and so poor an appearance, 
that they had not yet seen any such in the country. Never- 
theless, at the noise of the alarm and upon the report 
that they pillaged and seized his subjects, he arose, left 
the room with a battle-axe in his hand, and threatened 
to slay all those who had entered upon his lands without 
his orders. But as he was going to leave his house to op- 
pose himself to the Spaniards, his wives, aided by some 
of his subjects who had fled to him, retained him. They 
represented to him, with tears in their eyes, that he was 
weak, without troops, his vassals in disorder and not in 
a condition to fight; and those with whom they had to 
do, vigorous, in good order, in great numbers, and the 
greater part mounted upon animals so swift that they 
could never escape them. That it was therefore neces- 
sary for him to await a favorable opportunity to avenge 
himself, and in the meantime to deceive his enemies by 
fair appearances of friendship in order to prevent his 
ruin and that of his subjects. These considerations ar- 
rested Chisca, but he was so much irritated at the injury 
the Spaniards had done him, that without deigning to 
listen to the envoys of the general who demanded peace 
of him, he declared war upon them, adding that he hoped 
in a short time to kill their captain and all those who ac- 
companied him. Soto, nevertheless, without being sur- 
prised at this, dispatched other persons to him, who apolo- 
gized for the disorder they had made at first and con- 
tinued to demand peace of him, for he saw that the troops 
were disheartened by continual fighting, and embarrassed 
with sick men and horses; that in less than three hours 
there had joined the cacique about four thousand men 
very well armed; that probably he would assemble a still 
greater number of them; besides, that the situation of the 
place was very favorable for the Indians and very incon- 
venient for the Spaniards, because of the woods which 
was around the town, and which prevented them from 
making use of their horses; that finally, instead of pro- 
gressing by war, they were daily ruining themselves. Such 
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were the considerations which led the general to make 
peace. But the greater part of the Indians who had as- 
sembled to deliberate upon this subject had views quite 
to the contrary. Some desired war, in the belief that they 
had no other means to recover their goods, and to deliver 
their companions from the power of the Spaniards; that 
such people were not to be feared; that the peace which 
they demanded with so much eagerness was a sure mark 
of their lack of courage; that it was therefore necessary 
to teach them by a battle, the courage of those whom they 
came to attack, in order that no foreigner should, for the 
future, have the boldness to enter upon their lands. But 
the others maintained that peace was the only means to 
repossess their goods and to recover the prisoners; that 
if they came to blows, they would have to apprehend a 
greater misfortune than the first; fire, the loss of their 
corn which was still standing, the entire ruin of the prov- 
ince, and the death of many of their people; that since 
these enemies had come so far to them, through so many 
difficult perils and brave people, they could not reasonably 
doubt their valor, that therefore, without having other 
proofs of it, it was necesary to declare for peace; and 
that if it was not beneficial, they could then break it 
much more advantageously than they could now make 
war. This opinion was the strongest, and the cacique, 
concealing his resentment, demanded of the envoys of 
the general what they expected in consideration of the 
peace for which they had manifested so much desire. 
They replied, their lodgings in the town and provisions 
to proceed. Chisca consented to everything on condition 
that they should set at liberty those of his subjects whom 
they had taken; that they should restore all the plunder, 
and should not enter into his house; that otherwise they 
would have but to prepare to fight to the last extremity. 
The Spaniards accepted the peace upon these conditions. 
They released the subjects of Chisca because they did not 
lack Indian servants; and restored all the booty, which 
was poor buckskin and some mantles of very little value. 
Then the inhabitants abandoned the town and what pro- 
visions they had, and the Spaniards remained there six 
days to treat their sick. The last day Soto obtained per- 
mission of Chisca to visit him in his house, where, after 
having thanked him for the favors which he had done to 
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the troops, he retired and continued, the next day, his 
discoveries.” 


And here Mr. Malone parts company with Garcilasso 
and for a very obvious reason. But let us follow him 
further. 


“On leaving the province of Chisca the troops again 
marched up the river” (The Chucagua, now the Missis- 
sippi. Shipp.). “They made, in four days, only twelve 
leagues on account of the sick, and arrived at a place 
where they could cross the river, because it was easy to 
approach it; and elsewhere, on both sides, the river was 
bordered with a very thick forest, and the banks so steep 
that they could neither ascend or descend them. They 
remained to make boats at this place, where, at their ar- 
rival, there appeared on the other side of the river about 
six thousand Indians, well armed, and with many boats, 
to dispute the passage of it. But the next day, four of the 
most eminent of the troops came on the part of the ca- 
cique to visit the general; and after the customary cere- 
monies they complimented him upon his arrival, and de- 
manded of him peace and his friendship. Soto received 
them with joy, and sent them back well satisfied. There- 
fore, during twenty days that the Spaniards were upon 
the borders of the river, these four Indians served them 
with all the forces that were with the cacique. Never- 
theless, it was impossible to induce him to come to the 
camp, and he always excused himself in one way or 
another. So they believed that he had sent to the general 
only through fear, and to prevent the devastation of his 
province; for as the time of the harvest, which looked 
remarkably fine, was near at hand, that caused him much 
uneasiness.” 

“The Spaniards finished two large boats in fifteen days, 
because every body worked at them. And they guarded 
them night and day for fear lest the Indians should burn 
them, for they came from all quarters, in boats, to range 
themselves against our men; then they advanced against 
them with loud cries and showered upon them arrows. 
But they were repulsed with musket shots from the en- 
trenchments which were upon the banks of the river. So 
that, in spite of all their efforts, the Spaniards launched 
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four boats, which could hold one hundred and fifty sol- 
diers and thirty cavaliers, and rowed in the presence of 
the enemy, who, despairing of hindering them, retired 
each into his burgh; so that our men safely crossed the 
river in these boats and in the pirogues which they had 
taken from the enemy. Then, after having detached the 
iron works from their boats, because it was indispensable 
to them, they continued their route, and at the end of 
four days’ travel through unpeopled places, they discov- 
ered on the fifth, from the top of an eminence, a town 
of about four hundred houses, upon the banks of a river 
larger than the Gaudalquiver which passes by Cordova.” 
(St. Francis River, about eighty miles below Memphis. 
The hills border the old bed of the Mississippi from 
Helena, and then continue up the St. Francis). “They 
also saw that the lands about it were covered with corn 
and a number of fruit trees.” 

Upon these narratives alone must be based any opinion 
of value. To array the names of historians on each side 
of the question and attempt to strike a balance means little 
unless we knew whether the historians had studied the 
topography in the light of these narratives or had merely 
followed the lead of some earlier, and possibly mistaken, 
writer. The grotesque inconsistencies of most modern 
historians prove their ignorance of the topography and 
shed no light upon the original narratives. Even the 
most eminent historian might have had little knowledge 
of the details involved in this question. And, indeed, 
there is scarcely one who is not guilty of glaring incon- 
sistencies in connection therewith, as I will presently 
show. There being a very general agreement that Ali- 
bamo, whence De Soto marched to Quizquiz, was about 
the present site of New Albany, Miss., though this is not 
beyond question, I will not controvert that point. 

Let us here note that Bancroft and Claiborne, Mr. 
Malone’s most cherished witnesses after Garcilasso, cannot 
agree upon the location of Chicaca. Bancroft places it 
unequivocally upon the Yazoo (pp. 43 and 44), Pickett, 
“whose local knowledge adds weight to his opinion”, “fol- 
lowing Le Clere Milfort, who wrote a book on Indian his- 
tory in 1802 places this town on the Yazoo or Talla- 
hatchie.” (Claiborne, p. 8.) While Claiborne (p. 7 Foot 
note) says, “Historians are decidedly wrong when they re- 
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port De Soto as spending the winter on the Yazoo. The 
Chickasaws never claimed as far south as the confluence 
of the Yalobusha and Tallahatchie.” And on page 8: 
“The site of this town or fortress is a matter of dispute. 
The Rey. Dr. Patton, in his learned and eloquent Centen- 
nial discourse, places it in Lee County near Tupelo.” Clai- 
borne seems content to leave it there. 

In Theodore Irving’s Conquest of Florida (George P. 
Putnam, 1851) there is a map purporting to show the 
route of De Soto up to the Mississippi River. This map 
shows the crossing of the Tallahatchie was at Locrop- 
olis, an old ferry west of Charleston. Thence the expedi- 
tion moved north up the Tallahatchie and Coldwater and 
across some hilly country to the present site of Hernando; 
thence west to the Mississippi River at a point between 
Norfolk Landing and Commerce, at the head of a bayou 
easily identified as Buck Island Bayou. 

There are three points to be considered in identifying 
the locus under consideration: First, its direction from 
Alibamo, and, under the rule of law, direction being the 
most uncertain element in a description, even when meas- 
ured with a compass, this is the weakest. Second, the 
topography of the route traversed. Third, the natural 
features of the locus itself, which is the strongest. Dis- 
tance is eliminated as the journey is given in time, till 
Quizquiz is reached, and the distance is the same in either 
case, if taken in a straight line. 

The geological features have entered into the contro- 
versy, and Prof. Lewis calls in the New Madrid earth- 
quake to explain some things west of the Mississippi. 
There has been some softening of the features, some fill- 
ing of hollows and flattening of declivities, as well as 
-many and large gullies, incidental to clearing and culti- 
vating; but the topographical change is negligible. The 
New Madrid earthquake, or earthquakes, wrought some 
changes within certain limits, making many large shallow 
lakes and swamps north of Memphis and raising some 
“domes” or ridges slightly above overflow; but did not 
change the topography to a noticeable extent. There 
have been other great earthquakes in the same area at 
intervals of a century, preceding the so-called New Madrid 
earthquake, and some of these sunk lakes antedate 
1911-12. 
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It is freely acknowledged that the route of De Soto, in 
its entirety, cannot be identified from any or all of these 
narrators. There are many omissions and inconsistencies. 
In fact, very few points can be identified with any degree 
of certainty. There was no effort or intent whatever upon 
the part of the narrators to leave any identification of their 
trail, but only to make observations upon the country 
through which they passed. 

With Alibamo as a starting point, let us examine the 
element of direction, made so much of by Mr. Malone, and 
in the light of his authorities. Mr. Malone (p. 87) makes 
much of a “paper turning” at Alibamo, “neatly con- 
structed” by Dr. Rowland. For the fame of De Soto, it is 
a good thing that somebody constructed some sort of 
a turning at that point, else his name would have never 
been linked with the great river; for by all accounts that 
bring him to Alibamo (conceding that to coincide with 
New Albany) he was headed due north and would have 
crossed the Ohio a few miles east of Cairo, and never 
have reached the Mississippi at all. 

Malone and Lewis concur in the locations of De Soto’s 
Chicaca camp and Alibamo. The crossing at New Albany 
is twenty-four miles due north of the camp site. Biedma 
says, “We remained here perhaps two months, getting 
ready what were necessary of saddles, lances, and tar- 
gets, and then left, taking the direction to the northwest, 
towards a province called Alibamo. This would discredit 
the New Albany crossing and take them along the old 
Memphis and Cotton Gin Port road as marked on the 
original United States township plats, and in this route 
Claiborne, Malone’s favorite witness, p. 8, Wilmar, p. 452, 
concur. Mr. Malone may take his choice. From Alibamo 
Biedma gives no direction. 

Elvas says (Hakluypt’s translation, p. 131), “From Coca 
to Tascaluca west to Rio Grande, as far as the province of 
Quizquiz and Aquixo, they traveled from East to West.” 
And, concerning the topography (p. 130), “From Tasca- 
luca to Rio Grande or ye Great River, may be 300 leagues; 
the country is low and full of lakes.” 

Ranjel gives no direction. 

Garcilasso says (Shipp, p. 404), “The Spaniards, on 
leaving Alibamo, marched through a wilderness always 
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towards the north, in order to go away, more and more 
from the sea.” 

With the only three authorities, one giving the direction 
as west, one as northwest and one as north, Mr. Malone 
certainly plays safe in selecting the middle course. But 
in this he is unfortunate in that he disagrees with that 
great authority described by him as having a reputation 
“greater than all the historians cited by Dr. Rowland, if 
it were possible to combine their several reputations in 
one.’—Bancroft. Let us quote Bancroft (pp. 43 and 44). 
“A month passed before he reached winter quarters at 
Chicaca, a small town in the country of Chickasaws, 
in the upper part of the state of Mississippi; probably on 
the western bank of the Yazoo.” (He evidently means the 
Tallahatchie, the main tributary of the Yazoo.) 

“In April the search for some wealthy region was re- 
newed, the caravan marched still further to the west.” 

At page 480, Vol. 22, of the Historians History, Ban- 
croft is quoted as follows: “The Spaniards were guided 
to the Mississippi by natives; and were directed to one of 
the usual crossing places, probably at the lowest Chicka- 
saw Bluff, not far from the thirty-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude.” Now, as pointed out above, the lowest Chickasaw 
Bluff stands on the bank of Horn Lake—the former chan- 
nel of the Mississippi River—less than 1000 feet south of 
the thirty-fifth parallel, as now recognized by the states 
of Mississippi and Tennessee. Assuming exactness for 
Bancroft, the Mound of Chisca would be that on which 
Mr. Cheatham’s house now stands—“a little below the 
lowest” Chickasaw Bluff, not far from the thirty-fifth par- 
allel of latitude.” Now the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude 
passes within 1000 feet of the lowest (fifth) Chickasaw 
Bluff, and the Cheatham Mound is a little below it—that 
is, four or five miles. So Bancroft entirely eliminates 
Memphis. 

Why should Mr. Malone have omitted the direction as 
given by so eminent an authority and attached so much 
importance to the weak “probably” concerning the point 
of discovery. There was no uncertainty about the di- 
rection. 

But the discussion of the direction is a mere quibble. 
What are the facts? The bearing from New Albany to 
Memphis is N. 55 degrees and 30 minutes west. The bear- 
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ing from New Albany to Commerce is N. 74 degrees W. 
The difference is 18 degrees and 30 minutes, an angle en- 
tirely too small to be appreciable by men without compass 
or other instrument with which to measure angles and in 
a trackless wilderness, or, as Malone has it, following a 
tortuous Indian trail. The Spaniards lost all their instru- © 
ments in the batle of Mauvila and the resulting fire, ac- 
cording to Carmona La Florville (see Shipp, pp. 250-251). 
As to the topography of the routes, Judge Young settles 
the matter in the following statement: 

“The writer has passed over the routes several times, 
and they are practically identical if the route lay north 
of the Tallahatchie Swamps, in topographic character- 
istics and elevations, except the last twelve or fifteen miles 
of approach to Council Bend and Walnut Bend, which 
is in the alluvial basin of the delta, so-called, and is flat 
and swampy.” 

And from my personal knowledge of the topography of 
both routes, they are identical, and all of Mr. Malone’s 
labored description cannot change the appearance or real 
condition. I could take him or any man over both routes 
and he could not differentiate them unless he knew some 
landmarks. 

“There they are, gentlemen; look at them.” 

Elvas says, “the Gouernour was inforced to depart pres- 
entlie toward Quizquiz. He trauelleled suen daies through 
a desert of many marishes and thicke woods: but it 
might all be trauelled on horseback, except some lakes 
which they swamme ouer.” 

He also says, “From Tascaluca to Rio Grande or ye 
Great River may be 300 leagues; the country is low and 
full of lakes”; though Malone denies this with the record 
before him (p. 87). 

Biedma says nothing of the topography. 

Ranjel says, “Saturday, the last of April, the army set 
out from the place of the barricade and marched nine 
days through a deserted country and by a rough way, 
mountainous and swampy, until May 8th, when they came 
to the first village of Quizquiz.” 

Garcilasso says nothing of the topography. 

The only evidence certainly indicates that they passed 
through both a hilly and a swampy country, and cannot 
be tortured into anything else. The mountain range so 
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carefully constructed by Mr. Malone is too gradual in as- 
cent and descent to offer so great an obstruction as the 
numberless little hills to be encountered by any possible 
route. The “pondy places” as described by Malone of- 
fered no obstruction whatever; they were never more than 
an acre or two in extent. Elvas undoubtedly describes 
the cypress brakes and other large wooded swamps of the 
Yazoo Delta. 

All agree that the passage was through a desert or 
wilderness, meaning a country uninhabited, uncultivated 
and without the means of subsisting the army. Mr. Ma- 
lone insists that they travelled by a well established high- 
way, or, at least, trail; and that the only trail led to the 
Chickasaw Bluffs. This is not even probably the case. All 
of the narrators indicate the manner in which the country 
was occupied. The inhabited and cultivated areas, the 
settlements were surrounded by vast unoccupied spaces, 
deserts, the narrators called them, continually hunted over 
and skirmished over by the adjoining tribes. The lordly 
claims of Chiefs centuries later as to boundaries prove 
nothing as to possession, whether legal or illegal, at the 
time of this expedition. As a matter of fact the country 
where De Soto crossed the Mississippi was held and occu- 
pied by a tribe or nation hostile to the Chickasaws. 

Of the inhabitants of Chisca or Quizquiz, Theodore Irv- 
ing writes (p. 310), “The Indians of this province, owing 
to their unceasing warfare with the natives of Chicaza, and 
the country lying between them being unpeopled, knew 
nothing of the approach of the strangers.” And Biedma 
(Narr. of De Soto, Vol. 2, p. 25), “They told us that it” 
(Quizquiz) “was, with many towns about there, tributary 
to a lord of Pacaha, famed throughout all the land.” So 
also the Inca (Barnard Shipp’s translation, pp. 404-5), 
“The inhabitants of Chisca, who were not informed of the 
coming of the troops because of the war which they had 
with their neighbors, were surprised.” Elvas, Biedma, 
Ranjel and the Inca agree in seating this powerful Ca- 
cique in his capital some day’s march beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Martin (p. 36) says, “Soto marched northwesterly 
through the country of the Choctaws”. If the Chickasaw 
Bluffs were owned at that time by the Choctaws, this 
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eliminates them from consideration, according to that 
authority. 

Mr. Malone has much to say about Indian trails, the 
wisdom with which they were selected, the proof ad- 
duced from Lusher’s map (most of which is at variance 
with the facts) and the information upon which De Soto 
proceeded to Quizquiz. At that time there were no inter- 
capital roads, which is clearly shown from the narrated 
experiences of the expedition. The trails led from the 
villages into the wilderness only so far as the tribe held 
undisputed sway, then bifurcated and faded into the con- 
tested territory. If the adverse possession of the lands 
where the crossing of the Mississippi was made was tem- 
porary, it was of sufficient duration to discourage settle- 
ment of the intervening territory, a most favorable coun- 
try, as Mr. Malone testifies, and render it a desert, inca- 
pable of sustaining a small moving army. Even a very 
short period would entirely obliterate an Indian trail, as 
any surveyor will testify who has ever tried to follow a 
line only two or three years after it was cleanly cut out. 

In support of this we have from Archer Butler Hulbert 
(Historic Highways, Vol. 1, p. 89), “As we said at the be- 
ginning, it does not seem wise to speculate on the prob- 
able routes by which these early tribes found their way to 
and fro between their works within the interior of the 
country. Now and then we find mention of some sort of 
road which may seem to have been of a less local nature, 
but so far as highways of war and commerce are con- 
cerned there is no evidence which can be admitted into 
this treatise.” 

From the same source, p. 49, we have the following 
testimony as to the nature of that surpassingly fertile 
and desirable territory on both sides of the Mississippi 
River in the latitude of Commerce, Council Bend and 
Walnut Bend. “In a remarkable measure the mound 
building people found with interesting exactness the por- 
tions of this country which have been the choice spots 
with the race which now occupies it.” 

When Lusher’s map was made steamboats had been 
selling whiskey at the Chickasaw Bluffs for twenty-four 
years. I fear no controversy over the unsupported state- 
ment that when Capt. Nicholas Rosevelt landed the New 
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Orleans, in November, 1811, at the Fourth Chickasaw 
Bluff, he had with him, besides 


“De men to wuk de boat 
One to mix de bitters.” 


For a generation before this the keel boats had brought, 

as a large part of their cargo, the oil of joy; which is a 
surer way to secure a beaten path to a lodge in the wild- 
erness than to invent a superior mousetrap. So the trail 
from Memphis to the Chickasaw Nation does not neces- 
sarily nor probably date back to De Soto’s time. 

Lusher’s map is simply a reproduction of the original 
township plats which were made from the United States 
surveys, in the field office at the time of the surveys; but 
has the disadvantage of being on a much smaller scale. 
It probably shows the main features clearly enough. But 
the original plats on a scale of two inches to the mile, 
from which it was compiled, are all in existence, easy 
of access and are the official records of the survey. In all 
of the territory traversed by either of the routes above 
mentioned or by any route suggested by Mr. Malone, the 
roads in the hill section are shown by double lines, and 
in most cases the names of the roads are given. In only 
one township is a trace marked “Indian trail’, and that is 
a dotted line, running north and south in the west part 
of T. 3 S., R. 2 W., beginning about Holly Springs and 
running four and a half miles north into the “Pigeon 
Roost and Lagrange Road” (so named on the official plat). 
This trail is not shown to extend into the township below, 
and probably ended at some village clustered about the 
spring, which appears to be near the south line of the 
township. Both in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Cessions 
the roads, trails, paths and traces (for all these names 
are given in the field-notes), are indifferently indicated by 
dotted lines in the delta section. The fact is, different 
parts of the cessions were surveyed by different deputy 
surveyors and they used somewhat different symbols. 

Mr. Malone assumes that all “The Indian trails or 
traces on Lusher’s map are uniformly represented by 
continuous faint lines and that none of the many Indian 
trails or traces are designated by name” (p. 96). He 
gives no reason for believing this and nothing on the map 
shows it. On the other hand, the larger scale United 
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States township plats, the official government record, 
from which Lusher’s map was compiled, give very mod- 
ern names to all these principal roads. These were, as is 
usual, omitted from the small scale map by Lusher, who 
also omitted many of the names of streams as given on 
the official plats. For instance, Mr. Malone has intro- 
duced Lusher’s map to prove that the Pigeon Roost road 
was only an Indian trail at the time the map was made 
and by his own unsupported statement declares that any 
road on this map in continuous line was an Indian trail. 
The original official records from which this map was 
compiled do not bear out the theory. They designate 
plainly the name of the highway as “The Pigeon Roost 
Road”—‘Road from Memphis to Cotton Gin Port”. 

As a matter of actual record, evidenced by the official 
plats, more roads or trails are shown in Tunica County 
than in any other county in the Chickasaw Cession. It 
is strange that Mr. Malone overlooked this. And why 
should he have attached more importance to “The Pigeon 
Roost Road” leading out of Memphis than to “The Road 
from Helena to Pigeon Roost” or the “Road from McKin- 
ney’s to Pigeon Roost” since they are all to be found either 
in the official plats or the field-notes from which the plats 
were made? As there was also a road from Lagrange, 
Tennessee , to Pigeon Roost, the Pigeon Roost seems to 
have been a popular resort at that time. If we could be- 
lieve that the roost dated back to De Soto, there would 
be no doubt that De Soto followed a road to the populous 
region of Tunica County. But whether “From some pris- 
oners taken, the governor informed himself of the region 
in advance” (Elvas), which might have revealed nothing 
but that they would have to pass through a desert; or 
whether they were “guided by some Indians”, as Ban- 
croft conjectures, as they were usually guided through 
these intervening wildernesses, there is reason to believe 
that they were impeded and not helped by such guidance. 
The expedition had more than one disaster from follow- 
ing false guides. 

The disparaging remarks of Mr. Malone concerning 
the Yazoo Delta as fit habitation for the Indian shows an 
entire ignorance of the country, and his description of 
the topography of Tunica County and the Arkansas lands 
opposite shows that he takes his topography “as the little 
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boy takes his logarithms, at second hand,” or worse. Is 
he ignorant of the fact that the entire valley from Lake 
View to Vicksburg is covered with mounds and town- 
sites? Hardly ten miles intervene between the groups of 
major mounds. A catalogue of the conspicuous mounds 
of the Yazoo Delta would be too long to insert here and 
would be tedious reading. In Tunica County alone 
among the conspicuous mounds are the following groups 
that I now remember and am familiar with: Abbay, De- 
BeVoise, Johnson, Hollywood, Evansville, Dundee, Alex- 
ander or Lowe. In addition are many smaller mounds, 
both around these and in independent settlements. Some 
of these major mounds are larger than Jackson (recently 
dubbed De Soto) Mound, in Memphis. I do not think that 
on all “Poplar Ridge”, that region so wonderfully ex- 
tolled by Mr. Malone as being so peculiarly fitted for 
Indian habitation that beside it Tunica County could not 
be considered, can be found a single Indian mound except 
the Jackson Mound and its mate a few yards distant. 

This land of plenty of which De Soto was “informed 
by the Indians” and to which he found it necessary to re- 
move his famished army, even though many were dying 
with wounds, was teeming with an agricultural population, 
whose sagacity led them unerringly to the lands now so 
much sought after by the succeeding race. Though Com- 
merce is only a plantation and a steamboat landing at 
present, it was settled and incorporated as a town a very 
few years after the settlement and incorporation of Mem- 
phis. The language of Biedma is significant, “They told 
us that it was, with many towns about there, tributary to 
a lord of Pacaha.” This exactly describes that section of 
Tunica County today. There is now unmistakable evi- 
dence of “many towns about there.” 

We come now to the identifying features of the locus 
itself. In Tunica County there flowed into the Missis- 
sippi River a considerable stream, several times as large 
as Nonconnah. This is the only stream flowing into the 
Mississippi between Horn Lake Creek, some miles below 
Nonconnah, and the mouth of the Yazoo; though the 
river that ran by Quizquiz did not necessarily run into the 
Mississippi; some rivers ran out of the Mississippi in that 
country. Indian Creek ran out of the Mississippi River near 
Commerce Landing, ran a little north of east to near Polk’s 
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Landing, where the present levee crosses it, turns south- 
easterly and south to a point a quarter of a mile west of 
Bowdre Station, bears southwesterly and west to a point 
about the middle of the northwest quarter of section 34, 
T.3.N., R. 11 W, where it joins with a small bayou and a 
slough from the northwest and forms a wide brake, called 
the McKinney Lake Swamp or Hollywood Brake. This 
brake widens to the south, growing from a hundred yards 
wide near its head to near a mile at Hollywood. I refer 
to the water surface; the swamp is wider. At the old Mc- 
Peak place, a mile and a half southwest of Hollywood, Mc- 
Kinney Lake or Bayou, a deep, wide stream, flows out of 
the brake. I think it is a hundred feet wide at this point 
and has been a famous fishing place for several genera- 
tions. This bayou flowed into the Mississippi about three 
miles above old Austin. It drains all of Tunica County 
west of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad (main 
line), and north of Beaver Dam Lake and has a total 
length of thirteen miles from levee to levee. 

In the early days of levee building in that county a cul. 
vert was placed through the levee to carry this drainage 
into the river. As the culvert could operate only when the 
river was within its banks, other means were sought to re- 
lieve the plantations of the McKinney Lake Basin. (If I 
remember right, this name should be Kinney. I be- 
lieve that is the generally recognized name. I follow 
the United States surveyors in the spelling; but have ob- 
served that they were as often wrong as right in the 
matter of nomenclature). About the beginning of the 
Civil War the levee commissioners ordered a ditch cut 
from McKinney Bayou to White Oak Bayou, a tributary 
to Coldwater River. A number of Irish ditchers were 
employed for the work, but soon sought more congenial 
occupation in the Confederate army, leaving the ditch un- 
finished. It has been known ever since as the “Irish Ditch”. 
When the present levee board was formed about 1884 
and Maj. T. G. Dabney placed in charge of the engineer 
department, he planned his work along correct lines and 
removed the culvert, later enlarging the Irish Ditch and 
clearing out White Oak Bayou through its upper reaches. 
This did not give the required relief and a thirty-six inch 
syphon with the maximum lift was constructed, which 
required four to six weeks to remove the surplus water, 
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after the river receded, with the Irish Ditch running full 
capacity all the time. But this was insufficient. In the 
spring of 1897 Major Dabney had a survey made and 
asked for an appropriation to cut a canal from McKinney 
Bayou into Beaver Dam Lake. I believe an appropria- 
tion was granted. But soon after appeared a record high 
water and for several years all the means of the levee 
board were expended in raising and strengthening the 
levees. Later a steam pump was installed with a capacity 
of 53 cubic feet per second or over 4% million cubic feet 
per day. Nor did this take care of all the water of this 
“River of Doubt.” The water still ponded in the vast 
brake and impaired the drainage of surrounding planta- 
tions. A drainage district was then organized for the 
purpose of enlarging the Irish Ditch to a capacity of about 
40 million cubic feet per day. But the planters below, 
fearing inundation from this projected river, enjoined this 
project and the injunction was made perpetual. 

The appearance of this brake and the swamps and low 
lands throughout most of the length, of the stream, char- 
acterize it as an ancient river bed. Before the construc- 
tion of the levees river water would run through at ten 
or twelve feet below a bank-full stage. This chain of 
bayous and sloughs would enlarge as the Mississippi rose, 
until at many points it would reach a width of over a 
half mile, while the adjacent lands would be eight feet 
above the water. 

There is not a point along this stream, from source to 
mouth, that might not have answered the requirements. 
The indications from two of the narratives are that the 
Mississippi was only moderately high—at what old steam- 
boat men used to call a good boating stage—consequently 
this old river had just about enough water to make it dis- 
tinctly noticeable. Elvas says (Hakluyt, p. 71), “The 
Riuer was of great depth, and of a strong current: the 
water was alwaies muddie: there came downe the Riuer 
continually many trees and timber, which the force of 
the water and streame brought downe.” Usually a quan- 
tity of driftwood indicates a rising river, which picks up 
both the stranded drift along the banks and, by increased 
erosion, caves much standing timber into the stream. 
Probably in that day when forests lined every foot of the 
bank, the supply of drift from the latter source was 
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almost continuous, from a mid-bank stage up. Garcilasso, 
as quoted above, represents the expedition to have la- 
boriously toiled twelve leagues up the river in search 
of a crossing, “because it was easy to approach it; and 
elsewhere, on both sides, the river was bordered with a 
very thick forest, and the banks so steep they could neither 
ascend nor descend them.” This would certainly indicate 
a stage far below bankfull when the river was first ap- 
proached. But at the date of the crossing, a month later, 
Elvas leaves no doubt of the stage; ““T'wo stones cast be- 
fore they came to land, the horsemen went out of the 
barges on horseback to a sandie plot very hard and cleere 
ground.” Obviously an exposed sandbar. 

The chances are at least three to one that there had 
been a high stage of water, by no means a general over- 
flow, but such a stage as would have flooded swamps, old 
river beds and low lands, so common in the alluvial val- 
ley. The river was discovered about the 8th of May and 
the crossing accomplished on Saturday, June 18th. On 
Saturday, June 25th, the army reached the capital of 
Casqui, and there the Cacique besought De Soto to “leave 
a sign, of which he might ask support in his wars, and 
his people call upon for rain, of which their fields had 
great need, as their children were dying of hunger.” 
(Biedma, Narr. of De Soto, Vol. 2, p. 27). This is also 
corroborated by all the other narrators. It is not unusual 
for an overflow to be followed by a distressing drouth. 

Now bear in mind that this river ran out of the Missis- 
sippi a little above Council Bend and re-entered it a little 
below Walnut Bend. 

Let us now examine the village sites in this locality, and 
their relative locations. In the southwest quarter of Sec. 
26, T. 3 S., R. 11 W., about a mile below Bowdre Station, 
on the west side of the railroad, is a mound of medium 
size; say four feet high and seventy-five feet in diameter, 
used as a cemetery. This is near the bank of the low land 
along Indian Creek, possibly two hundred yards from it. 
From the mound to the bank are evidences of occupation 
by the Indians. I have picked up several arrowheads 
here. Another mound of similar proportions stands on 
the bank. A little over a mile southwest on the brink of 
the high bank of the swamp and where the bank turns 
from southwest to southeast, is a mound somewhat larger, 
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on which stands a large double cabin. I have often 
walked along the crest of this bank from one mound 
to the other, and considered it an unlucky day when I 
failed to pick up three or four arrowheads. I have picked 
up more than a half dozen at once trip. This mound is 
in the northwest quarter of Sec. 34, T. 3S. R. 11 W. 
Three miles of little west of south of this mound and a 
half mile southwest of Hollywood, on the brink of the 
Swamp, as was the last one, are two mounds, one prob- 
ably twelve feet high, the other smaller. A large cabin 
stands on the smaller one; I believe there are some graves 
on the larger. These are in north half of Sec. 16, T. 4 S., 
R.11 W. There are four or five groups of smaller mounds 
along the bank of this river, bayou or lake between the 
two last-named larger groups. 

A little west of the middle of Sec. 17, T. 4S., R. 11 W., 
and where McKinney Bayou or Lake runs out of the brake, 
were some small mounds, usually designated as house 
mounds. These are almost plowed down, but the remains 
of flint and pottery attest the village site. Just west and 
across the bayou is the McPeak house seat. There were 
small mounds there, probably very much worn down at 
- this time, as they were in the lots and plowed field. I be- 
lieve the present dwelling stands on a slight mound. 

One mile west of this, near the middle of section 18, in 
Mr. Perry’s field, stands a conspicuous mound which I be- 
lieve Moore gives as twelve feet high. 

Nearly four miles northeast of this last mound, in the 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter of Sec. 33, T. 3 
S., R. 11 W., is the DeBeVoise mound. Mr. Calvin S. 
Brown, State Archeologist of Mississippi, gives the height 
of this mound as twenty-two feet, the base as two hun- 
dred, and the top as one hundred; approximate measure- 
ments. Around it is an enclosure of some fifteen acres, 
formed by low elongated mounds, connected by dikes. 
These outworks are becoming less and less defined as they 
are plowed over. I knew them before they were plowed. 
There are also three other rather conspicuous mounds 
near the great mound. On two of these stand tenant 
houses and on the third is a barn. Altogether, this is a 
very conspicuous example of an Indian capital city. This 
town stands on the bank of Mound Bayou, a dry bayou 
running out of the McKinney lake swamp and re-entering 
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it a mile or two south, and also on the west bank of the 
swamp itself. It is about three-quarters of a mile west of 
the second mound mentioned, and on the opposite bank of 
the swamp or ancient river bed. 

About a mile north of the DeBeVoise Mound, a little 
east, in the woods, on the west bank of the small bayou 
entering Indian Creek, is another mound, possibly ten or 
twelve feet high. 

About three miles west of north of the DeBe Voise Mound 
in the south part of section 17, is the Abbey Mound, an- 
other mound of the first magnitude. I have forgotten the 
measurements, but it is little smaller than the DeBeVoise 
Mound. I am told that there are some medium sized 
mounds on Peter’s Island, Miss., which is the point of 
land lying within Council Bend, cut off by the Phil Allen 
Cut-off about 1874, and now on the west side of the river. 
Such mounds would be three to five miles northwest of 
the Abbey Mound. 

Before applying the narratives to this location, let us 
eliminate that of Garcilasso. Mr. Malone introduces him 
to prove that De Soto marched northwest, and, therefore, 
to Memphis. But Garcilasso says he marched “always to- 
wards the north’. Since Memphis is more west than 
north of New Albany, I cannot see the force of the argu- 
ment. Bancroft would be nearer right in his unequivocal 
declaration that he marched west from Alibamo. Gar- 
cilasso adds that “at the end of three days they saw the 
capital of Chisca.” Elvas says they marched seven days, 
Biedma says eight, and Ranjel says nine. By the law of 
probability, “the greater the error, the less the probability, 
and very large errors do not occur.” If we are not al- 
lowed to rule the Inca out under this law, let us follow 
him the stated direction and distance (assuming that the 
army at this time travelled ten or twelve miles a day as 
indicated by the time allotted by the other narrators) 
and we find De Soto about the Mississippi-Tennessee state 
line, six miles southwest of Middleton, Tenn. Yet Malone 
says, “Garcilasso’s (narrative) is entirely worthy of 
credit”. The scene changes: by some kind of magic 
the great adventurer and his army—and his hogs—are 
transferred to the Chickasaw Bluffs and De Soto Park, 
which is probably where De Soto got his name. There 
he found a big mound near the river Chucagua. Malone 
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cites this fact as proof positive that Garcilasso got it 
straight, there being no other mound near the great river, 
in Mr. Malone’s mistaken opinion. The Abbey Mound at 
Commerce, for one, properly fills the description, and so 
does the Cheatham Mound near Walls and near to Horn 
Lake, which at that time was most probably the bed of 
the Mississippi. Another is the Bateman Mound opposite 
the old Brandywine bend above Memphis. Doubtless 
there are many which I have not seen or do not recall. 

Observe now that after a few days of treating with the 
Indians and caring for the sick he proceeded upon his 
journey; and here Mr. Malone drops the witness. But 
as he excuses him at a most interesting moment, let us 
recall him. “On leaving the province of Chisca the 
troops again marched up the river. They made, in four 
days, only twelve leagues on account of the sick, and ar- 
rived at a place where they could cross the river, because 
it was easy to approach it; and, elsewhere, on both sides, 
the river was bordered with a very thick forest, and the 
banks so steep that they could neither ascend nor descend 
them”. More than thirty miles up the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi from Jackson Mound to find an easy crossing! 
Do you know that is the worst thirty miles of swamp on 
the Mississippi? Have you thought that that trip involved 
the crossing of both Wolf and the Loosa Hatchie rivers at 
a bankful stage? Can any one believe that the most in- 
trepid band of pioneers the world ever knew would have 
to fight their way through thirty miles of jungles to find 
a favorable crossing? Can it be imagined that after 
going the more than thirty miles they found an unusually 
favorable crossing? Not by any one who knows anything 
about the Mississippi river. If De Soto did that, those 
historians are right who class him as a lunatic. The 
“canebrakes, lakes and fastnesses of the Mississippi 
Delta” (Malone) are nothing to that route. I know them 
both at first hand. 

But after much skirmishing with the Indians, which at 
a safe guess is historic, the Inca lands them safe in Ar- 
kansas, where, “after having detached the ironworks 
from their boats, because it was indispensable to them, 
they continued their route, and at the end of four days 
of travel through unpeopled places, they discovered, on 
the fifth. from the top of an eminence, a town of about 
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four hundred houses, on the banks of a river larger than 
the Gaudalquiver which passes by Cordova.” 

This witness has proved cruel to Mr. Malone. He first 
proves that De Soto never reached the Mississippi. He 
then proves, what was obvious, that there was a mound at 
the capital of Chisca. There were mounds at all the 
Indian capitals, which is made quite plain in these nar- 
ratives. 

Next he proves that having crossed the river, De Soto 
marched four days “through an unpeopled country”, 
where Mr. Malone had pictured a fair land and a prosper- * 
ous people within sight of his office in Memphis. But this 
army had to march four weary days and part of the fifth, 
at least fifty miles, through another desert, before they 
came in sight of habitations, on the St. Francis River; and 
strangely enough, when they did view the St. Francis they 
were on the other side, for the “eminence” is on the west 
side. 

Yet this author is “entirely worthy of credit” and, if 
admitted, will put Lewis and Rowland “out of court”. 
Concerning this contradictory authority which Mr. Malone 
is willing to trust to lead us up to the so-called De Soto 
Mound at Memphis, but no further, Wilmer says (Ferdi- 
nand De Soto, pp. 2 and 3), “Prescott apologizes, in a 
similar strain, for the numerous falsifications of Garcil- 
asso De La Vega, another Spanish writer to whom the 
compilers of American history are indebted for a large 
portion of their materials, though his want of veracity 
has never been a matter of doubt or dispute.” 

As to identifying positively the three villages of Quiz- 
quiz we cannot be dogmatic. The element of distance 
enters here and these narrators seemed to have used the 
standard, the league, “indefinitely or poetically,” as Web- 
ster says it is usually used. But it is safe to assume that 
the writers had in mind the old Spanish league of 2.63 
miles. Elvas says of the great river, “The river was 
almost half a league broad,” which might have been a 
fair estimate at that place and stage. The villages were 
there, plenty of them, as their remains prove at the 
present day; and they stud the banks of the river whose 
existence is denied by Mr. Malone, but by no one else. If 
we search forvillages that exactlyor nearly fill the require- 
ments of these narratives, let us consider that it would 
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have been difficult for the army to have broken through 
the cordon of villages along the east bank of this bayou 
and have passed to those more important settlements 
on the west side, without detection. It is therefore prob- 
able that the first village of Quizquiz was on the east 
bank of the Bayou or “river”. It having no identifying 
features, except that it was on the bank of the river, let 
us pass to the second village—the capital. No one ex- 
amining the great number of prehistoric works in this 
vicinity will have difficulty in identifying the DeBeVoise 
Mound and its surrounding works as the capital city 
of this province. If that is admitted, the first village 
might have been in the vicinity of Hollywood. There is 
a mound and village site on the present site of Hollywood. 
There are two much larger mounds a half mile further 
down the brake in the NE of Sec. 20 As the first vil- 
lage appears to have been the home of the mother of the 
Cacique, Chisca, there is some probability that it is iden- 
tified with this group, as it is the most conspicuous on 
the east side of the bayou or “river”. From these mounds 
to the DeBeVoise group, Chisca’s capital, the air-line dis- 
tance is 214 miles and the direction a little west of north. 
The army would have travelled up the east bank of the 
brake or river for about two miles for the best crossing 
and would have reached Chisca, the DeBeVoise group, 
within a total distance of almost exactly a league. Three 
or four villages would have been passed on this route, 
but as they had no major mounds perhaps no political 
significance attached to them. Our only embarrassment 
in this region is a wealth of villages and rivers. If Mr. 
Malone could only have borrowed a few to scatter about 
the old Bethel place and Brown’s Hill! 

From the DeBeVoise Mound, the second village, to the 
Abbey Mound, the third village, is almost exactly a 
league, a little west of north, and this mound stands a 
half league from the ancient river bank. I am no stickler 
for exactitude either in distance or directions in these 
narratives. They reveal that the expedition had no in- 
struments at this time for measuring either distance or 
direction. We know that the distances and directions 
recorded therein are the mere guesses of ordinary men in 
the wilderness; and by a study of the narratives we know 
these guesses were often very wild; but with some famil- 
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iarity with the whole river bank within any possible lim- 
its of this quest, I affirm that there is not another point in 
which are assembled every feature and condition given 
us by the eyewitnesses and by Mr. Malone’s star witness, 
Garcilasso. Here every condition is exactly fulfilled and 
by no kind of torturing can they be duplicated or ap- 
proximated on the Chickasaw Bluffs or elsewhere. And 
if we are to follow Garcilasso on his freakish march of 
twelve leagues up the river to find a place to get down 
the bank, no twelve leagues of river front in this region 
would have afforded more favorable ground for the 
march, the only obstructions being Buck Island Bayou 
and Nonconnah Creek, small affairs as compared with 
Wolf River, Loosa Hatchie River and Catfish Bay. 

A minor and interesting identification of the locus as 
opposed to the Chickasaw Bluffs is recorded by Biedma 
(Narr. of De Soto, Vol. 2, p. 25). “There” (the first vil- 
lage of Quizquiz) “we first found a little walnut of the 
country, which is much better than that here in Spain”. 
And while passing through the country of Casqui, west 
of the river, about June 26th, Elvas remarks, “There were 
in the fields many Walnut trees, bearing soft shelled 
Walnuts in fashion like bullets, and in the houses they 
found many of them which the Indians had laid up in 
store”. 

Now it was about the 8th of May and the 26th of June 
when these pecans were found stored up as a part of 
their subsistence. We are told that the Indians used the 
oil of these nuts in their cooking. It is well known that 
the river bottom lands abound in pecans. All about the 
DeBeVoise Mounds and throughout this whole region the 
forests were filled with pecan trees, many as large as 
three and four feet in diameter. When the writer cleared 
the plantation surrounding these mounds numbers of pe- 
can trees were left to the detriment of the cotton fields, and 
to this day the Barton place is the Mecca of pecan hunters 
for miles around. Upon the whole Chickasaw Bluffs and 
Poplar Ridge there never grew a pecan tree, except a 
few planted about homesteads in recent years, by the 
present race. 

Of course the banks of the Mississippi River are pro- 
verbially changeable, and to profess the exact identifica- 
tion of any point on these banks as it was nearly 400 
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years ago would be claiming too much. However, the 
shifting is back and forth and has probably not ranged 
over a width of more than three or four miles and through 
many miles the river has remained within narrow limits. 
Through these shiftings the river maintains its general 
characteristics. To attribute to the river any wide shift- 
ing in this region, other than the obvious cutoffs, now 
plainly visible as the river itself, would be far-fetched. 
The erosion of the banks before the settlement of the 
country and the development of navigation was much 
slower than in recent years, owing to the natural protec- 
tion by trees and roots. When a heavily timbered bank 
would cave it brought down with it a mass of timber, an- 
chored to some extent by roots grappling in the mass of 
the landslide, offering a resistance to erosion and doubt- 
less often resulting in restoring a sloping bank by en- 
couraging deposits. For many years it has been the prac- 
tice of the snag-boat crews to cut every tree along a cav- 
ing bank, that it might not cave into the river and become 
a menace to navigation. While contributing to the safety 
of steamboats, this practice has also doubtless contributed 
to the instability of the banks. Old Red River planters, 
who knew that river when its banks were timbered, have 
told me that in those days they could ride a horse down 
the sloping banks at most any point. Twenty-five years 
of denuded banks reduced it to a raw edged, bluff-banked 

lly. 
Se when the Mississippi River makes a great bend with a 
narrow neck, each side of the neck being the concave side 
of a bend, the tendency is for the eating away of the neck 
to continue till it becomes so narrow that an overflow 
of the banks, rushing across the narrow space and falling 
with a great force into the river below, almost immedi- 
ately cuts out the intervening land and forms a new 
channel. The new and much shorter channel, having all 
the fall of the great bend concentrated in its short length, 
develops a force greater than the soft, yielding banks can 
withstand, and so they recede, crumbling away before 
the augmented current, till the river forms new bends of 
sufficient length to restore the normal slope and current. 

This is just what occurred at the neck of Council Bend 
in 1874, when the Commerce Cut-off passed through Dr. 
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Peter’s plantation, and the usual local disturbance fol- 
lowed. 

In considering the actual point of crossing we should 
give a little further attention to the nature and habits of 
the river. Let us bear in mind that throughout the length 
of the river from Cairo to the so-called mouth of Red 
River, its banks may be distinguished, in a general way, 
as the “bar side” and the “bluff side”. There are very 
few straight reaches of any length. In all this tortuous 
course the current impinging on the concave side of the 
bend has eaten away the bank, leaving it vertical; while 
the slack current on the convex side has been favorable 
for the deposit of the great load of sand and silt carried 
by the river, building sand-bars and ultimately raising 
that side of the river to the normal bank level. As the 
river swings into the bend, the current rebounds, makes 
a “crossing” and impinges on the opposite bank; thus the 
“bar side” and the “bluff side” alternate with every bend 
of the river. At the lower extremity of the bluff or caving 
sector and on the same side a bar begins to form and 
there is a transition from bluff to flat bank, varying in 
length according to the angle of the current as it leaves 
the bank. At certain stages of the river the bar prevents 
landing on account of shoals, and the bluff is impracti- 
cable on account of height, steepness and danger of cav- 
ing. The point of tangency, the transition point in the bank, 
offers the mean, is the safe landing and the landing that 
De Soto naturally sought, even though he had to sail the 
stormy waters of Catfish Bay, cross Wolf River and 
Hatchie River, and march thirty miles up the worst 
swamp on the river to find it. 

The point of crossing was a regular crossing in the in- 
tercourse between Pacaha, west of the river, and its trib- 
utary province, Chisca, and was being used as such daily 
during De Soto’s month’s stay there. 

It is my opinion that the Inca got his second-hand in- 
formation mixed or his informant, rendering the story 
from memory after fifty years, was here subject to a 
lapse and that the crossing was made in the immediate 
vicinity of the third village, as indicated by the three eye- 
witnesses. There they found suitable timber, probably 
the tall, straight cottonwoods that grew there in great 
abundance, in any size that might have been required, 
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up to five feet in diameter and sixty to seventy-five feet 
in length, without a limb or a crook. It is absurd to think 
they transported the timber any great distance up stream, 
but they obviously pitched their camp and built their 
boats there at this accustomed landing. They launched 
the boats at the camp, “and because the streame was 
swift, they went a quarter of a league up the Riuer along 
the bancke, and crossing ouer, fell downe with the 
streame, and landed right ouer against the Camp. Two 
stones cast before they came to land, the horsemen went 
out of the barges on horseback, to a sandie plot very hard 
and cleere ground, where all of them landed without any 
resistance.” ... “The Riuer was almost halfe a league 
broad”. (Elvas, “Virginia Richly Valued,” p. 71.) This 
crossing would have landed the army on what is now 
Blue’s Point, Arkansas. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to trace 
further the route of the army except as it may be used 
to corroborate the crossing. Mr. Malone assumes that the 
topography immediately across the river from Memphis 
shows such marked characteristics as to identify it be- 
yond a doubt as the landing place of De Soto. There is 
not a single feature mentioned that may not be dupli- 
cated along any section of the lower Mississippi: swamps, 
ridges, lakes, bayous. But it is significant that when the 
State of Arkansas and the United States joined to con- 
struct the Bankhead Highway, a great cross-continent 
thoroughfare, they abandoned the old Military Road, so 
important in the opinion of Mr. Malone, and ran the high- 
way from Memphis by Hughes, only seven miles from 
Blue’s Point, where De Soto probably crossed the Missis- 
sippi, following higher ground, and, as is invariably the 
case with the higher grounds, ground more thickly set- 
tled with Indian mounds. But if the Inca is “entirely 
trustworthy”, as Mr. Malone asserts, what business did 
De Soto have at Mound City? Having marched twelve 
leagues up the Mississippi from De Soto Park to find a 
crossing he would have landed near Pecan Point. It is 
indicated by the narrators that De Soto did much seem- 
ingly random wandering, but it is difficult to believe that 
he consumed eight days in going the fifteen miles from 
Mound City to the Wapponocca Mounds, which, as Mr. 
Malone says, answer fairly to the description of the cap- 
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ital of Pacaha. I now think of no other group of mounds 
that better fill the requirements. But assuming that this 
conjecture is right, we must place the crossing eight days’ 
march down the river, which by any possible route would 
be far below Memphis. 

Referring again to Mr. Malone’s very mistaken idea 
about the country across the river from Tunica County: 
This most fertile, most desirable country, early settled by 
the white man, shows unmistakable signs of having sup- 
ported the largest Indian population of any territory 
under our consideration. At the risk of being tedious, I 
will mention such mounds in this vicinity as are known 
to the writer. Travelling a little west of north from Blue’s 
Point three or four miles would bring us to a prominent 
mound on the Frank plantation, and three or four miles 
further would bring us to the present town of Hughes, 
where stood two other large mounds. Unfortunately one 
of these was razed to fill a slough and the other truncated 
or entirely removed for a site for a school house. Four 
miles east of Hughes on Major Beck’s plantation are other 
large mounds and four miles west, on Mr. Nichol’s place 
are two others. Two miles west of Hughes and six miles 
northwest are other conspicuous groups. About six miles 
northeast of Hughes are the Nickey Mounds, one of the 
most remarkable groups that I have ever seen. It con- 
sists of two very large mounds, a third of a mile apart, 
and eight smaller ones. On the larger one, which is fif- 
teen feet high and over one hundred feet square on top, 
stand six houses for the employes of the Green River 
Lumber Company. At Chatfield, three or four miles 
north of the Nickey Mounds, is another fairly conspicu- 
ous mound. At old Democrat, two miles northwest of 
Chatfield, is another conspicuous group, four large 
mounds. A half mile east of Simsboro are other conspic- 
uous mounds and there are others near Topaz. Two 
miles northwest of Louise and about the same distance 
southwest of Edmonson are other mounds of the first 
magnitude. About two miles south of Amanca is another 
medium sized mound, say eight or ten feet high. Now 
notice that these towns or stations that I have mentioned 
are all on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, except Edmon- 
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son, and that that railroad runs in a direct line from 
Hughes to Memphis or the most direct up-river route. 
That is, all these town-sites, and most probably many 
others that have not come under my observation, lie 
south of Memphis and along the axis of the up-river 
march from Blue’s Point. I do not recall many more 
mounds than here enumerated distributed through all 
the river front from Memphis to Commerce, Missouri. 

Down river from Blue’s Point about eight miles around 
Council Bend and two miles back from the old river, on 
the bank of Frenchman’s Bayou, stands the famous 
Peter’s Mound, perhaps as large and high as any within 
the Mississippi River belt. Five miles south of the Peter’s 
Mound are the Kent Mounds, two or more conspicuous 
mounds standing near the bank of the old river at the 
northern apex of Walnut Bend. From these mounds, due 
west, it is only four and a half miles to the St. Francis 
River. I am not familiar with the most of the country 
from the Kent Mounds to the mouth of the St. Francis 
but know that somewhere down there are the Pillow 
Mounds. 

It is clear that if De Soto had crossed the Mississippi 
anywhere within the twenty-five or more miles of river 
front in the vicinity of Council Bend or Walnut Bend, he 
would have landed in the populous and prosperous 
country so accurately described by the narrators, and 
not in the “tadpole place” that Mr. Malone sneeringly 
calls it. It is also clear that an extended up-river march 
would have discovered difficulties in the way of deep, 
large bayous and, in the case of recent high water, some 
very difficult swamps. But as I have before said, these 
conditions of population, of cultivated fields, of swamps 
and bayous, could be duplicated most anywhere up and 
down the Mississippi. I only go into these details to in- 
form any who may have been misled by Mr. Malone’s 
mistaken ideas that the part of Tunica County, Miss., 
and the part of Arkansas opposite, where De Soto, almost 
certainly, crossed the Mississippi show unmistakable 
proof of having been more densely populated and thor- 
oughly cultivated than any like area along the Mississippi 
within the scope of this discussion. 
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If it is not certain from these narratives, besides which 
no other evidence is of any value, studied in connection 
with the topography, that De Soto first saw the Father of 
Waters in the vicinity of Commerce, it is quite certain 
that he did not discover it at the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff. 
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